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Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine? 


Who up the lofty diapason roll 


Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 

Then let them down again into the soul? 

Now rising love they fann’d, now pleasing dole 
They breath’d in tender musings through the heart; 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart : 

Wild warbling nature all, above the reach of art. 
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THE MINSTREL. 


BY JAMES N. BARKER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Pr'yTHeE, fair musician, haste, 
Time was never made to waste, 
Dallying with the chords so long, 
While I’m languishing for song! 


Well, then, let us talk awhile— 
Not a word, nor e’ena smile? 
How you girls can be so teasing, 
Firing, when you find us freezing, 
Freezing when you see us blazing, 
Is, by Jupiter, amazing. 


O, you’re seated! thank you, sweet ; 
Let me now this boon entreat : 

If of love you sing and play, 

Let your heart breathe in the lay. 


Some suppose that music lingers 
Only in the flight ot fingers; 

Others that it “ sticks i’ the throat,” 
On the quavering of a note ; 

Some lips utter “ poco fa,” 

As Maelzel’s image speaks “ pa, pa.” 


True expression lives alone 
Where the soul comes in the tone, 
While the glowing cheek and eye 
Lighten like the glorious sky. 


Then is mus‘c’s magic hour, 

Then has poesy its power, 

Then may word and sound impart 
Thrillings to the “ heart of heart ;” 
From the fount of feeling gushing, 
Through each kindred bosom rushing; 
Deeply flowing, brightly glancing, 
Sense and soul at once entrancing. 


Heed not what the censors say 
Tabbies, with their feelings gray) 
f affectation and grimaces— 
You can ne’er make ugly faces. 


Music, poetry and love, 
Blended, like the graces move. 
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But the ancients held the notion, 

That to move ask’d room for motion, 
And they ne’er made grace or goddess 
Caper in an iron Boddice. 


Though you lace, when mode enforce it, 
Put not the free soul en corset, 

Not with me at least—I'm still, 

Come! a strain en deshabille. 


pe 
Original. 
SLEEP. 
When on the bed of rest I lay, 
And night her sable curtain throws, 
Its shadows'o’er the light of day, 
I sink into a calm repose. 
Sleep ; a mements of our death, 
Freed for a time of every care, 
Each respiration of our breath 
Should lead our thoughts to silent pray’r. 


When angels their soft vigils keep, 
To guard me from approaching 1il, 
Soft transports o’er my slumbers break, 
And heavenly thoughts my bosom fill. 
But when with each returning day, 
Our sorrows and our troubles flow ; 
We sigh, we wish, and olt-times say, 
The light few comforts can bestow. 


‘Tis by omnipotence designed, 

That pleasures fleeting as the air; 
Shou'd not attach our wav’ring mind 

To earth; for ah! our home’s not there. 
For time will speedily destroy, 

This world, and i's gay phantoms too, 
Transient is every earthly joy, 

How quickly vanished from our view. 


Then rest your hope on joys above, 
Where endless happiness await; 
Those pious souls, where peace and love, 
Conducts them thro’ the ethereal gate. 
There angels, saints, and martyrs dwell— 
Where homage to Jehovah’s given ; 
In anthems loud, their voices swell, 
And echo through the vaults of heaven. 
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THE LADIES’ BALL. 


A 8KETCH—BY MISS LESLIE. 
Then, thrilling to the harp’s gay sound, 
So sweetly rung each vaulred wall, 
And echoed light the dancer’s bound 
‘As mirth and music cheer’d the hall.—Scott. 





- The gentlemen who were considered as the 
élite of a certain eity that shall be nameless, had 
been for some years in the practice of giving, 
about Christmas, a splendid ball to the ladies of 
tne same circle. But at the period from which 
we date the commencement of our story, Christ- 
mas was fast approaching, and there had, as yet, 
been no intimation of the usual practical com- 
pliment. 

Conjecture was busy among the ladies, as to 
the cause of this extraordinary defection; but it 
was most generally attributed to the palpable 
fact that the attention of the gentlemen had been 
recently directed to a very different channel. 
In short, the beaux were now taking vast strides 
in the march of intellect, pioneered by certain 
newly popular lecturers in various departments 
of science. The pursuit of knowledge, both 
useful and useless, had become the order of the 
day. Profound were the researches into those 
mysteries of nature that in this world can never 
be elucidated : and long and elaborate were the 
dissertations on points that, when established, 
would not be worth a farthing. 

The “beaux turned savans,” had formed 
themselves into an association to which they 
had given a polysyllabic name of Geek etymolo- 
gy, and beyond the power of female tongue to 
pronounce, or of female hand to write: but a 
very young girl designated it as the Fee faw 
fam Society. They hired a spare room in, one 
of the public buildings, and assembled there “in 
close divan”’ on stated nights when there were 
no evening lectures: several of the ologists hold- 
ing forth to their classes of afternoons. 

One seemingly indispensable instructor brought 
up the rear of the host of lecturers, and this was 
a professor of mnemonics: that is, a gentleman 
who gave lessons in memory, pledging himself 
to furnish the minds of his pupils with a regular 
set of springs, which as soon as touched, would 
instantly unlock the treasures of knowledge that 
were laid up in “ the store-house of the brain:” 
the springs being acted upon by certain sheets 
of engraved and coloured hieroglyphics, some 
of which were numerical figures, others repre- 
sented trees and houses, and cats and dogs, much 
in the style of what children call primmer pic- 
tures. Some of our readers may, perhaps, re- 
collect this professor, who made the circuit of 
the Union a few years since. 

There seemed but two objections to this sys- 
tem, one being that the hieroglyphics and their 
key were harder to remember than the things 
they were to remind you of: the other, that they 
were frequently to be understood by contraries, 
like the Poaaiee in Count Benyowsky, whose 
characteristic phraseology is—‘* When I say 
the garret, I mean the cellar— when I tell you 
to go up, { mean you to come down.” 
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The professor of mnemonics was very unpop~ 
ular with the ladies, who asserted that he had 
done the gentlemen more harm than good, by 
so puzzling their already overcharged heads ; 
that he, in many instances, destroyed what little 
memory they had ence possessed. This was 
particularly the case with regard to Mr. Slow- 
man, who having, at length, proposed in form to 
Miss Tremor, and the lady, in her agitation, be- 
ing unable at the moment to give him an intel- 
ligible answer, he had never remembered to 
press his suit any further. 

One thing was certain, that since the gentle- 
men had been taking lessons in memory, they 
seemed totally to have forgotten the annual ball. 

Yet, as the time drew near, there could be no 
doubt of its frequently entering their minds, from 
their steadily avoiding all reference to the sub- 
ject. There was evidently a tacit understand- 
ing among them, that it was inexpedient to men- 
tion the ball. But the ice was at last broken 
by Gordon Fitzsimmons, as they were all stand- 
ing round the fire, and adjusting their cloaks 
and surtouts, at the close of one of their society 
meetings. 

“Is it not time,” said he, “that we should 
begin to prepare for the Christmas ball?” 

here was a silence—at last, one of the 
es gentlemen spoke, and replied —“ that he 
adelong since come to a conclusion that danc- 
ing was a very foolish thing, and that there was 
something extremely ridiculous in seeing a room- 
full of men and women jumping about to the 
sound of a fiddle. In short, he regarded it as an 
amusement derogatory to the dignity of human 
nature. 

He was interrupted in the midst of his philip- 
pic by Fitzsimmons, who advised him to “ con- 
sider it not su deeply.” Now Fitzsimmons was 
himself an excellent dancer, very popular as a 
partner, conscious of looking weil in a ball-room, 
and therefore a Warm acvocate for ‘the poetry 
of motion.”’ 

Another of the young philosophers observed 
“ that he saw neither good nor harm in dancing, 
considered merely as an exercise: but that he 
was now busily engaged in writing a treatise on 
the Milky Way, the precise nature of which he 
had undoubtedly discovered, and therefore he 
had no leisure to attend to the ball or the ladies.”’ 

A second, who was originally from Norridge- 
wock in the state of Maine, protested that almost 
every moment of his time was now occupied in 
lithographing his drawings for the Flora Nor- 
ridgewockiana, a work that would constitute 
an important accession to the science of botany, 
and which he was shortly going to publish. 

A third declared frankly that instead ct sub- 
scribing to the ball, he should devote all his spare 
cash toa much more rational purpose, that of 
purchasing a set of geological specimens from 
the Himalaya mountains. A fifth, with equal 
candour, announced a similar intention with re- 

ard to a box of beetles lately arrived from 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

A sixth was deeply and unremittingly employ- 
ed in composing a history of the Muskogee In- 
dians, in which work he would prove to demon- 
stration that they were of Russian origin, as 





their name denotes: Muskogee being evidently 
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‘a corruption of Museovite; just as the Tuscaro- 
was are undoubtedly of Italian descent, the found- 
ers of their tribe having, of course, come over 
from Tuscany. 

And a seventh, (who did things ona large 
scale ) could not possibly give his attention toa 
ball or‘any thing else, till he had fmished a work 
which would convince the world that the whole 
Atlantic ocean was once land, and that the 
whole American continent was once water. 

To be brief, the number of young men that 
were in favour of the bali was so very limited, 
that it seemed impossible to get one up 1n a man- 
ner approaching to the style of former years. 
And the gentiemen, feeling a sort of conscious- 
ness that they were not exactly in their duty, 
became more remiss than ever in visiting the 
ladies. 

It was now the week before Christmas : the 
ladies being in hourly expectation of receiving 
their cards, had already begun to prepare; and 
flowers, feathers, ribbons and laces were in great 
activity. Still no invitationscame. It was now 
conjectured that the ball was, for some extraor- 
dinary reason, to be deferred till New Year’s. 
But what this reason was, the ladies ( being all 
in a state of pique ) had too much pride to en- 
quire. 

The gentlemen began to feel a little ashamed; 
and Gordon Fitzsimmons had nearly prevailed 
on them toagree toa New Year’s ball, when 
pr go! Sappington ( who had recently return- 
ed from England in a coat by Stultz, and boots 
by Hoby) threw a damp on the whole business 
by averring that, with the exception of Miss Lu- 
cinda Mandeville, who was certainly a splendid 
woman with a splendid fortune, there was not a 
lady in the whole circle worth favouring with a 
ball ticket. Atleast so they appeared to him, 
after seeing Lady Caroline Percy, and Lady 
Augusta Howard, and Lady Georgiana Beau- 
clerck. Mr. Sappington did not explain that his 
only view of these fair blossoms of nobility had 
been circumscribed tosuch glimpses as he could 
catch of them while he stood in the street among 
a crowd assenbled in front of Devonshire House, 
to gaze on the company through the windows, 
which in London are always open on gala nights. 
He assured his friends that all the ladies of the 
American aristocracy had a sort of parvenue 
air, and looked as if they had passed their lives 
east of Temple Bar; and that he knew not a 
single one of them that would be presentable at 
Almack’s: always excepting Miss Lucinda 
Mandeville. 

The gentlemen savans knew Apesley Sap- 
pington to be a coxcomb, and in their own minds 
did not believe him; but still they thought it 
scarcely worth while to allow their favourite pur- 
suits to be interrupted for the sake of givin 
ball to ladies that might be Losiestntabte at Al- 
mack’s, and that possib/y looked like parvenues 
from the east side of Temple Bar. 

The belles, though much disappointed at the 
failure of the expected féte, proudly determined 
not to advert to the subject by the remotest hint 
in presence of the beaux; carefully avoiding 
even to mention the word cotillion when a gen- 
tleman was by. One young lady left off wishing 
that Taglioni would come to America, the name 





of that celebrated artiste being synonymous with 
dancing; and another checked herself when 
about to enquire of her sister if she had seen a 
missing ball of silk, because the word ball was 
not tu be uttered before one of the male sex. 

Things were in this uncomfortable state, when 
Miss Lucinda Mandeville, the belle par exce!}- 
lence, gave aturn to them which we shall re- 
late after presenting our readers witha sketch 
of the lady herself. 

Miss Mandeville was very beautiful, very ac- 
complished, and very rich, and had just complet- 
ed her twenty-second year. Her parents being 
dead, she presided over an elegant mansion in 
the most fashionable part of the city, having in- 
vited an excellent old lady, a distant relation 
of the family, to reside with her. Mrs. Dan- 
forth, however, was but nominally the compan- 
ion of Miss Mandeville, being so entirely ab- 
sorbed in books that it was difficult to get her 
out of the library. 

The hand of Miss Mandeville had been sought 
openly by one half the gentlemen that boasted 
the honour of her acquaintance, and it had been 
hinted at by the other half, with the exception 
of Gordon Fitzsimmons, a young attorney of 
highly promising talents, whose ambition would 
have led him to look forward to the robability 
of arriving at the summit of his profession, but 
whose rise was, as yet, somewhat impeded by 
several very singular notions: such, for instance, 
as that a lawyer should never plead against his 
conscience, and never undertake what he knows 
to be the wrong side of a_cause. 

Another of bis peculiarities was astrange idea 
that no gentleman should ever condescend to be 
under pecuniary obligations to his wife — ergo 
—that a man who has nothing himself should ne- 
ver marry a woman that has any thing. This 
last consideration had induced Mr. Fitzsimmons 
to undertake the Herculean task of steeling his 
heart, and setting his face against the attrac- 
tions of Miss Mandeville, with all her advanta- 
zes of mind and person. Notwithstanding, there- 

ore, that her conversation was always delight- 
ful to him, he rarely visited her, except when 
invited with other company. 


Lucinda Mandeville, who since the age of six- 
teen had been surrounded by admirers, and ac- 
customed to all the adulation that is generally 
lavished on a beauty and an heiress, was sur- 
prised at the apparent coldness of Gordon Fitz- 
simmons; than whom she had never met with 
a young man more congenial to her taste. His 
manifest indifference continually attracted her 


attention, and, after awhile, she began to suspect 


that it was no indifference at all, and that some- 
thing else lurked beneath it. What that was, 
the sagacity of her sex soon enabled her to dis- 


a} cover. 


Fitzsimmons never urged Lucinda to play, 
never handed her to the piano, never mp her 
harp for her, never turned over the leaves of 
her music book; but she always perceived, that 
though he affected to mingle with the groups 
that stood round as listeners, he uniformly took 
a position from whence he could see her to ad- 
vantage all the time. When she happened to 
glance towards him, which, it must be confessed, 
she did much oftener than she intended ( partic- 
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ularly when she came to the finest passage of her 
song) she never failed to find his eyes fixed on 
her face with a gaze of involuntary admiration, 
that when wr. met, were instantly changed to 
an averted look of indifference. 

A tc he was scrupulous in dancing with her 
once only in the course of the evening. she could 
not but perceive that, during this set, his coun- 
tenance, in spite of himself, lighted up with even 
more than its usual animation. And if she acci- 
dentally turned her head, she saw that his eyes 
were following her every motion: as well indeed 
they might, for she danced with the lightness of 
a sylph, and the elegance of a lady. 

otwithstanding his own acknowledged taste 
for every thing connected with the fine arts, 
Fitzsimmons never asked to see Miss Mande- 
ville’s drawings. But she observed that after 
she had been showing them to others, and he 
Hera her attention to be elsewhere engaged, 
he failed not to take them up, and gaze on them 
as if he found it difficult to lay them down 
again. 

In conversation, he never risqued a compli- 
ment to Miss Mandeville, but often dissented 
with her opinion, and frequently rallied her.— 
Yet when she was talking to any one else, he 
always contrived to be within hearing: and fre- 
quently, when engaged himself in conversing 
with others, he involuntarily stopped short to 
listen to what Lucinda was saying. 

Miss Mandeville had read much, and seen 
much, and had had much love made to her: but 
her heart had never, till now, been touched even 
slightly. That Fitzsimmons admired her she 
could not possibly doubt: and that he loved her 
she would have been equally certain, only that 
he continued all the timein excellent health and 
spirits; that so far from sitting “ like patience 
ona monument,’’ he seldom sat any where: that 
when he smiled (which he did very often) it was 
evidently not at grief: and that the concealment 
he affected, was assuredly not feeding on his 
cheek, which so far from turning “‘green and yel- 
low,” had lost nothing of its “‘ natural ruby.” 

Neither was Our heroine at all likely to die for 
love. Though there seemed no prospect of his 
coming to a proposal, and though she was some- 
times assured by the youngest and prettiest of 
her female friends, that they knew from authen- 
tic sources that Mr. Fitzsimmons had magnani- 
mously declared against marrying a woman of 
fortune; yet other ladies, who were neither 
young nor handsome, and had no hope of Mr. 

“itzsimmons for themselves, were so kind as to 
convince Miss Mandeville that he admired her 
even at “the very top of admiration.” And 
these generous and disinterested ladies were 
usually, aftersuch agreeable communications, 
invited by Miss Mandeville to pass the evening 
with her. 

Also— our heroine chanced one day to over- 
hear a conversation between Dora her own 
maid, and another mulatto girl; in which Dora 
averred to her companion that she had heard 
from no less authority than Squire Fitzsim- 
mons’s man Cato, “who always wore a blue coat, 
be the colour what it may, that the squire was 
dead in love with Miss Lucinda, as might be 
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Dora and Cato hada certain foregiving that it 
would turn out a match at Jast, for all that the 
lady had the money on her side, which to be 
sure, was rather unnatural; and that the wed- 
ding might be looked for momently.”’ 

In the course of the next quarter of an hour, 
Miss Lucinda called Dora into her dressing 
room, and presented her witha little Thibet 
shawl, which she had worn but once. Dora 
grinned understandingly: and from that time 
she contrived to be overheard so frequently in 
similar conversations, that much of the effect was 
diminished. 

To resume the thread of our narrative,—Lu- 
cinda being one morning on a visit to her friend 
Miss Vernon, the latter adverted to the failure 
of the annual dancing party. 

“What would the beaux say,’ — exclaimed 
Lucinda, struck with a sudden idea,—“ if the 
belles were to give a ball to them, by way of 
hinting our sense of their extraordinary remiss- 
ness. Let us convince them, that according to 
the luminous and incontrovertible aphorism of 
the illustrious Sam Patch, “ some things may be 
done as weli as others.” 

“ Excellent,’— replied Miss Vernon—“ the 
thought is well worth pursuing. Letus try what 
we can make of it.” 

The two young ladies then proceeded to an 
animated discussion of the subject, and the more 
they talked of it, the better they liked it. They 
very soon moulded the idea into regular form: 
and as there was no time to be lost, they set out 
to call on several of their friends and mention it 
to them. 

The idea, novel as it seemed, was seized on 
with avidity by all to whom it was suggested, 
and a secret conclave was held on the following 
morning at Miss Mandeville’s house, where the 
ladies debated with closed doors, while the plan 
was organized and the particulars arranged: 
our heroine proposing much that she thought 
would ‘* point the moral and adorn the tale.” 

Next day, notes of invitation toa ball given 
by the ladies, were sent round tothe gentlemen ; 
all of whom were surprised, and many mortified, 
for they at once saw the motive, and understood 
the implied reproof. Some protested that they 
should never have courage to go,and talked of 
declining the invitation. But the majority de- 
cided on accepting it, justly concluding that it 
was best to carry the thing off with a good grace; 
and having, besides, much curiosity to see how 
the ladies would conduct, if we may be pardoned 
a yankeeism. ¥ 

Fitzsimmons declared that the delinquent 
beaux were rightly punished by this peyen e hit 
of the belles. And he congratulated himself on 
having always voted in favour of the ball being 
given as formerly: secretly hoping that Miss 
Mandeville knew that he had not been one of 
the backsliders. We are tolerably sure that she 
did know it. 

Eventually the invitations were all accepted, 
and the preparations went secretly but rapidly 
on, under the superintendence of Miss Mande- 
ville and Miss Vernon. In the mean time, the 
gentlemen knowing that they alllooked conscious 
and foolish, avoided the ladies, and kept them- 





seen from many invisible smyptoms, and that both 


selyes as much out of their sight as possible; 
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with the exception of Gordon Fitzsimmons, he 
being the only one that felt freedom to “ wear 
his beaver up.” 

At length, the eventful evening arrived. It 
had been specified in the note that the ladies 
were to meet the gentlemen at the ball-room, 
which was a public one engaged for the occasion. 
Accordingly,the beaux found all the belles there 
before them: the givers of the féte having gone 
in their own conveyances, an hour in advance 
of the time appointed for their guests. 

The six ladies that officiated as managers 
(and were all distinguished by a loop of blue 
ribbon drawn through the belt) met the gentle- 
men at the door as they entered the ball-room, 
and taking their hands, conducted them to their 
seats with much mock civility. The gentlemen 
though greatly ashamed, tried in vain to look 
grave. 

The room was illuminated with astral lamps 
whose silver rays shone out from clusters of blue 
and purple flowers, and with crystal chandeliers 
whose pendant drops sparkled amid festoons of 
roses. The walls were painted of a pale and 
beautiful cream colour. Curtaixs of the rich- 
est crimson, relieved by their masses ofshadow, 
the brilliant lightness of the other decorations : 
their deep silken fringes reflected in the mirrors, 
whose seliehed surfaces were partially hidden 
by folds of their graceful drapery. ‘The orches- 
tra represented a splendid oriental tent; and 
the musicians were habited in uniform Turkish 
dresses, their white turbans strikingly contrast- 
ing their black faces. 

At the opposite end of the room was an excel- 
lent transparency, executed by an artist from a 
sketch by Miss Mandeville. It depicted a med- 
ley of scenery and figures, but so skilfully and 
tastefully arranged as to have a very fine effect 
when viewed as a whole. There was a Virgin- 
ian lady assisting her cavalier to mount his horse 
—a Spanish damsel under the lattice of her lov- 
er,serenading him with a guitar —a Swiss pay- 
sanne supporting the steps of a chamois hunter 
as he timidly clambered up a rock — four Hin- 
doo women carrying a Bramin in a palanquin 
—an English girl rowing a sailor in a boat—and 
many other anomalies of a similar description. 
Beneath the picture was a scroll fancifully or- 
namented, and containing the words ““ILe monde 
renversé.” 

That nothing might be wanting to the effect 
of the ball, the ladies had made it a point of ap- 
pearing this evening in dresses unusually splen- 
did and recherché. The elegant form of Lucin- 
da Mandeville was attired in a rich purple sa- 
tin, bordered with ee embroidery, and trim- 
med round the neck with blond lace. Long full 
sleeves of the same material threw their trans- 
parent shade over her beautiful arms, and were 
confined at intervals with bands of pearls clasp- 
ed with amethysts. A chain of pearls was ar- 
ranged above the curls of her dark and glos- 
sy hair, crossing at the back of her head, and 
meeting in front, where it terminated in a splen- 
didamethyst aigrette. Three short white fea- 
thers tastefully disposed at intervals, completed 
the coiffure, which was peculiarly becoming to 
the noble and resplendent style of beauty that 
distinguished our heroine ; though toa little slight 
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woman with light hair and eyes, it would have 
been exactly the contrary, 

“Did you ever see so princess-like a figure as 
Miss Mandeville?” said young Rainsford to 
Gordon Fitzsimmons —“ or features more finely 
chiselled ? ” 

“I have never seen a princess ”— replied Fitz- 
simmons —‘* but from what I have heard, few of 
them lookin reality as a princess should. Nei- 
ther, | think, does the word chiselled apply exact- 
ly to features formed by a hand beside whose 
noble and beautiful creations the finest chef d'- 
oeuvres of sculpture are as nothing. I like not 
to hear of the human face being well cut or fine- 
ly chiselled: though these expressions have long 
been sanctioned by the currency of fashion.— 
Why borrow from art aterm, or terms that so 
imperfectly define the beauty of nature. When 
we look at a living face, with features more love- 
ly than the imagination of an artist has ever con- 
ceived, or at a complexion blooming with health, 
and eyes sparkling with intelligence, why should 
our delight and our admiration be disturbed, by 
admitting any idea connected with a block of 
marble and the instruments that form it into 
shape ?”’ 

** But you must allow ”— said Rainsford “ that 
Miss Mandeville has a fine classic head.’ 

“I acknowledge” —replied Fitzsimmons — 
“the graceful contour of the heads called 
classical. On this side of the Atlantic we have 
few opportunities of judging of antiquesculpture, 
except from casts and engravings. But as to 
the faces of the nymphs and goddesses of Gre- 
cian art, | must venture to confess that they do 
not exactly comport with my ideas of female 
loveliness. Not tospeak of their almost unva- 
rying sameness (an evidence, I think, that they 
are not modelled from life, for Nature never re- 
peats herself) their chief characteristics are a 
cold regularity of outline, and an insipid strait- 
ness of nose and forehead, such as in a livin 
countenance would be found detrimental toa 
expression. I know I am tallting heresy: but 
1 cannot divest myself of the persuasion, that a 
face with precisely the features that we are ac- 
customed to admire in antique statuary, would, 
if clothed in flesh and blood, be scarcely coensid- 
ered beautiful.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said Rainsford—‘“‘ but you 
surely consider Miss Mandeville beautiful?” 

“ The beauty of Lucinda Mandeville ” — re- 
plied Fitzsimmons, “ is not that of a Grecian 
statue. It is the beauty of anelegant American 
lady, uniting all the best points of her country- 
women. Her figure is symmetry itself, and there 
is an ease, a grace, a dignity in her movements 
which I have never seen surpassed. Her fea- 
tures are lovely in their form and charining in 
their expression, particularly her fine black 
eyes: and her complexion is unrivalled both in 
its bloom and its delicacy.” 

** What a pity that Lucinda does not hear all 
this!” remarked Miss Vernon, who happened 
to be near Fitzsimmons and his friend. 

Fitzsimmons coloured, fearing that he had 
spoken with too much warmth: and, bowing to 
Miss Vernon, he took the arm of Rainsford, and 
went to another part of the room. 

Miss Vernon, however, lost no time in finding 
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Lucinda, and repeated the whole, verbatim, to 
her highly gratified friend, who tried to look in- 
different, but blushed and smiled all the time she 
was listening: and who, from this moment, felt 
a sensible accession to her usual excellent spi- 
rits. 

* Ladies,” said Miss Vernon, “choose your 
partners for a cotillion.” 

For a few moments the ladies hesitated, and 
held back at the idea of so novel a beginning to 
the ball: and Fitzsimmons, much amused, made 
a sign to his friends not to advance. Miss 
Mandeville came forward with a smile on her 
Jips, and a blush on her cheeks. The heart of 
‘Fitzsimmons beat quick; but she passed him, 
and curtseying to young Colesberry, who was 
just from college, and extremely diffident, she 
requested the honour of his hand, and led him 
with as much composure as she could assume, 
to a cotillion that was forming in the centre of 
the room ; he shrinking and apologizing all the 
while. And Miss Vernon engaged Pitzsim- 
mons. 

In ashort time, all the ladies had provided 
themselves with partners. At first, tit the 
pe. er of their mutual situation, both beaux 
and belles felt themselves under considerable 
embarrassment, but gradually this awkwardness 
wore away,and an example being set by the 
master spirits of the assembly, there was much 
pleasantry on either side; all being determined 
to humour the jest, and sustain it throughout 
with as good a grace as possible. 

When the cotillions were forming for the se- 
cond set, nearly a dozen young ladies found them- 
selves simultaneously approaching Gordon Fitz- 
simmons, each with the design of engaging him 
asapartner. And this empressement was not 
surprizing, as he was decidedly the handsomest 
and most elegant man in the room. 

** Well ladies” — said Fitzsimmons, as they 
almost surrounded hira —‘ you must decide a- 
mong yourselves which of you is to take me out. 
All I can do is to stand still and be_passive.— 
But I positively interdict any quarrelling about 
me.”’ . 

‘‘Wehave heard’’—said Miss Atherley — 
“of men dying of love, dying of grief, and dying 
from fear of death. We are now trying if it is 
not possible to make them die of vanity. 

*“ ‘True,’— replied Fitzsimmons —"* we may 
say with Harry the Fifth at Agincourt —“ He 
that outlives this day, and comes safe home ”— 
** Will stand «-tiptoe when this day is named” 
+—added Miss Atherley, finishing the quotation. 
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her fingers, she offered the stems to each of her 
companions in turn, saying —‘‘ Whoever draws 
the largest rose-leaf may claim the honour of 
Mr. F itzsimmons’s hand for the next set. 

The lots were drawn, and the largest rose- 
leaf remained with Miss Atherley, who was a 
young lady of much beauty and vivacity, and 
whom her friends laughingly accused of foul 
lay in contriving to hold it back, in which opin- 
ion Fitzsimmons assured them that he perfectly 
coincided. But Miss Atherley, however, led 
him triumphantly to the cotillion which, fortu- 
nately for his pores did not happen to be the 
one in which Lucinda Mandeville was engag- 
ed. 

At the conclusion of each set, the ladies con- 
ducted the gentlemen to their seats, assisted 
them to the refreshments that were handed 
round, and stood by and fanned them. Most of 
the gentlemen took all this very well, but others 
were much disconcerted: particularly a grave 
knight-errant-looking Spanierd who (having 
but lately arrived, and understanding the lan- 
guage but imperfectly ) conceived that it was 
the custom in America for ladies to give balls 
to gentlemen, and to wait on them during the 
evening. In this error he was mischievously 
allowed to continue: but so much was his gal- 
lantry shocked, that he could not forbear drop- 
ping on his knees to receive the attentions that 
were assiduously profiered to him: bowing 
gratefully on the fair hands that presented him 
with aglass of orgeat or a plate of ice-cream.— 
And he was so overcome with the honour, and 
so deeply penetrated with a sense of his own un- 
worthiness, when Lucinda Mandeville invited 
him to dance with her, that she almost expected 
to see him perform kotou, and knock his head 
nine times against the floor. 

Among others of the oeapeky was Colonel 
Kingswood, avery agreeable batchelor, long past 
the meridian of life, but not quite old enough to 
marry a young girl, his mind, as yet, shewing no 
symptoms of dotage. His fortune was not suffi- 
cient to make him an object of speculation, and 
though courteous to all, his attentions were ad- 
dressed exclusively to none. He was much liked 
by his young friends of both sexes, all of them 
feeling perfectly at ease in his society. Though 
he rarely danced, he was very fond of balls, and 
had participated in the vexation of Gordon 
Fitzsimmons when the beaux had declined giv- 
ing their Christmas feté to the belles. 

n an interval between the sets, Lucinda sug- 
gested to a group of her fair companions, the pro- 





Fitzsimmons did not reply; for his attention 
was at that moment engaged by seeing Miss 
Mandeville leading out A sor Sappington,and 
apparently much diverted with his absurdities. 

** Ladies ’—said Miss Atherley, looking round 
to her companions — “ Let us try a fair chance 
for Vir. Fitzsimmons—Suppose we draw lots for 
him.” 

* Do —by all means”’—exclaimed Fitzsim- 
mons —‘* Set me up at a raffle.” 

** No”’--replied Miss Atherley —“ we cannot 
conveniently raffle for you, as we have no dice 
at hand. Another way will do as well.” 

She then plucked from her bo..quet some green 


priety of asking Colone) Kingswood to dance; a 
' compliment that he had not as yet received dur- 
ing the evening. ‘ You know” said she “ the 
Colonel sometimes dances, and now that the la- 
dies have assumed the privilege of chusing their 
partners, courtesy requires that none of the gen- 
tlemen should be neglected.” 

But each declined asking Colonel Kingswood, 
on the plea that they had other partners in view. 

“ For my part,” said Miss Osbroolx, frankly, 
*] am just going to ask Mr. ba gence This 
is perhaps, the only chance I shall ever have of 
dancing with him, as 1 am quite certain he will 
never ask me.” 





rose-leaves, and half concealing them between 


** But my dear Lucinda,” said Miss Elgrove, 
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‘‘why not invite Colonel Kingswood yourself. 
There he is, talking to Mr. Fitzsimmons, near 
the central window. It is not magnanimous to 
propose to others what you are unwilling to do 
1D propria personi.” : 
ucinda had, in reality, but one objection to 
proposing herself as a partner to Colonel Kings- 
wood, and that was, his being just then engaged 
inconversation with Gordon Fitzsimmons, whom 
she felt a sort of conscious reluctance to ap- 
proach. However, she paused a moment, and 
then summoned courage to join the two gen- 
tlemen and proffer her request to the Colonel, 
even though Fitzsimmons was close at hand. 

‘*My dear Miss Mandeville,” said Colonel 
Kingswood, “I confess that I have not courage 
to avail myself of your very tempting pe or 
As my fighting days are now over, | cannot 
stand the shot of the jealous eyes that will be di- 
rected at me from every part of the ball room.” 

“[ have seen you dance,” remarked Lucinda, 
evading the application of bis compliment. 

* True,” replied the Colonel, “ but you might 
have observed that I never take out the young 
ladies ; always being so considerate as to leave 
them to the young gentlemen. I carry my dis- 
interestedness so far as invariably to select part- 
ners that are ni jeune, ni jolie: notwithstanding 
the remarks I frequently hear about well-match- 
ed pairs, &c.” 

‘*T am to understand then,” said Lucinda, 
‘“‘ that you are mortifying me by a refusal.” 

‘*Come now be honest,’ returned Colonel 
Kingswood, “and change the word “mortify” into 
gratify. But do not turn away. It iscustomary, 
you know, when a man is drawn for the militia 
and is unwilling to serve, to allow him to chuse 
a substitute. Here then is mine. Advance, Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, and with such a partner I shall 
expect to see you “riseefrom the ground like 
feather’d Mercury.” 

Fitzsimmons came forward with sparkling 
eyes and a heightened colour, and offered his 
hand to Lucinda, whose face was suffused even 
to the temples. There were a few moments of 
mutual confusion, and neither party uttered a 
word till they had reached the cotillion. The 
music commenced as soon as they had taken 
their places, and Lucinda being desired by her 
opposite lady to lead, there was no immediate 
conversation. Our heroine called up all her 

ride, all her self command, and all her native 
laepabines of spirits; Fitzsimmons did the same, 
and they managed in the intervals of the dance, 
to talk with so much vivacity, that each was 
convinced that their secret was still preserved 
from the other. 

When the set was over, they returned to the 
place in which they had left Colonel Kingswood, 
who received them with a smile. 

* Well, Miss, Mandeville,’ said he,“ what 
pretty things have you been saying to yeur 
partner?” 

** Ask Mr. Fitzsimmons,” replied Lucinda. 

‘““Not a single compliment could I extract 
from her,” air Fitzsimmons, “ she had not even 
the grace to imply her gratitude for doing me 
the honor of dancing with me, or rather, for my 
doing her the honor. Ah! that is it—is it not? 
{ forgot the present mode of expression. Itis so 


difficult for one night only to get out of the old 
phraseology. But she certainly expressed no 
gratitude.” 

*T owed you none,” replied Lucinda, “ For, 
like Malvolio, you have had greatness thrust 
upon you. You know you are only Colonel 
Kingswood’s substitute.” 

“ Well,” resumed Fitzsimmons, “ have I not 
done my best to make “ the substitute shine 
brightly as the king?” 

“ Recollect that the king is now by,’ said 
Colonel Kingswood. ‘ But Miss Mandeville, 
you must go through your part. Consider that 
to-night is the only opportunity the gentlemen 
may ever have of hearing hew adroitly the ladies 
can flatter them.” 

** It is not inthe bond,” replied Lucinda. 

** What is not ?” 

“That the ladies should flatter the gentlemen.” 

** Excuse me,” said Colonel Kingswood, “ the 
ladies having voluntarily taken the responsibi- 
lity, the gentlemen must insist on their going 
regularly through the whole ball with all its ac- 
companunents, including compliments, flattery 
and flirtation, and a seasoning of genuine court- 
ship, of which last article there is always more or 
less at every large party. And as it appears, 
that Miss Mandeville has not faithfully done her 
part during the dance, she must make amends 
by doing it now.” 

“On the latter subject,” said Fitzsimmons, 
“Miss Mandeville can need no prompting. 
Her own experience must have made her fami- 
liar with courtship in all its varieties.” 

‘** Of course,” resumed the Colonel, “* So Miss 
Mandeville, you can be at no loss in what 
maumer to begin.” 

‘** And em I tostand here and be courted?” 
said Fitzsimmons. 

‘Now do not be frightened,” observed the 
Colonel, * and do not look round, as if you were 
meditating an escape. I will stand by and see 
how you acquit yourself in this new and delight- 
ful situation. Come, Miss Mandeville, begin.” 

** What sort of courtship will you have?” said 
Lucinda, who could not avoid laughing. The 
sentimental, the prudential, or the downright ?”’ 

“The downright, by all means,” cried the 
Colonel. ** No, no,” said Fitzsimmons. ‘“ Let 
me hear the others first. The downright would 
be too overwhelming without a previous prepa- 
ration.” 


ther that had-fallen from her head during the 
dance, and which she still held in her hand, and 
uttered hesitatingly and with downcast eyes. 

‘“* If I could hope to be pardoned for my teme- 
rity in thus presuming to address one whose 
manifest perfections so preponderate in the 
scale, when weighed against my own demerits— 
“Oh! stop, stop,” exclaimed Fitzsimmons, 
“this will never do!” 

* Why it is just the way a poor young fellow 
courted me lJast summer,” replied Lucinda, 
**Come let me goon. Conscious as I am that I 
might as well * love a bright and particular star 
and think to wed it.” 

** You will never succeed in that strain,” said 
Fitzsimmons, laughing. ‘“ You must try ano- 





ther.” 


Lucinda affected to hide her face with a fea-~ 
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**W ell then,” continued Lucinda, changing her 
tone, “here is the prudential mode. Mr. Gordon 
Fitzsimmons, thinking it probable, (though 1 
speak advisedly) that you may have no objection 
to change your condition, and believing (though 

rhaps I may be mistaken) that we are tolera- 

ly well suited to each other—I being my own 

mistress, and you being your own master—Per- 
eiving no great disparity of age, or incompata- 
ility of temper’ — 

** | like not this mode either,” interrupted Fitz- 
simmons, it is worse than the other. : 

* Do you think so,” resumed Lucinda, ‘‘ It is 
just the way a rich old fellow courted me last 
winter.”’ / 

“ Nothing is more likely,” said Fitzsimmons, 
‘* But neither of these modes will succeed ;. ith 

** Then,” observed the Colonel, “ There is no- 
thing left but the plain downright.” 

“ Mr. Fitzsimmons will you marry me?” said 
Lucinda. 

“* With all my heart and soul,’ replied Fitz- 
sim:nons, taking her hand. 

“Oh! you forget yourself,” exclaimed Lucin- 
da, struggling to withdraw it. ‘“ You are not 
half so good a comedian as 1 am. You should 
look down, and play with your guard chain; and 
then look up, and tell me you are perfectly hap- 
py in your single state—that marriage is a lot- 
tery—that our acquaintance has been too slight 
for either of us to form a correct opinion of the 
other. In short ycu should say no.” 

** By heavens!” exclaimed Fitzsimmons, kis- 
sing her beautiful hand ; “ I cannot say no—even 
in jest.’ 

ucinda’s first sensation was involuntary de- 
hight. But in a moment she was startled by the 
conviction that she had unthinkingly gone too 
far. The native delicacy of woman thrilled 
every nerve in her frame,and her cheeks va- 
ried alternately from red to pale. Shocked at 
the length to which she had inadvertantly car- 
ried a dialogue begun in badinage, and confused, 
mortified, and distressed at its result, she forcibly 
disengaged her hand from that of Fitzsimmons, 
and turning to a lady and gentleman that she 
saw passing, she said she would accompany 
them to the other end of the room. Arrived 
there, she seated herself in the midst of a group 
that were warmly engaged in discussing the 
comparative merits of Spanish dances and Po- 
lish dances: and she endeavoured to collect her 
scattered thoughts, and compose the flutter of 
her spirits. But it was in vain—the more she 
reflected on the little scene that had just taken 
place, the more she regretted it. 

‘“* What must Fitzsimmons think of me?” was 
her predominant idea. ‘“ His gallantry as a gen- 
tleman prompted his reply—but still how sadly 
I must have sunk in his opinion. That I should 
have allowed myself to be drawn into such a 
conversation! That I should have carried a 
foolish jest so far! But I will peemien myself se- 
verely. I will expiate my folly by avoiding all 
farther intercourse with Gordon Fitzsimmons; 
and from this night we must become strangers 
to each other.” 

The change in Lucinda’s countenance and 
manner was now so obvious that several of 
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her friends asked her if she was ill. To these 
questions she answered in the negative: but her 
cheeks grew paler, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

_ Miss Vernon now approached, and said to her 
in a low voice. ‘* My dear Lucinda, I perceive 
that you are suffering under some contre-temps; 
but such things, you know are always incidental 
to balls, and all other assemblages where every 
one expects unqualified delight. We should be 
prepared for these contingencies, and when they 
do occur, the only alternative is to try to pass 
them over as well as we can, by making an ef- 
fort to rally our spirits so as to get through the 
remainder of the evening with apparent compo- 
sure, or else to plead indisposition and go home. 
Which course will you take.” 

* Ob! how gladly would | retire,’ exclaimed 
Lucinda, scarcely able to restrain her tears. 
‘“* But were 1 to so, there are persons who 
might put strange constructions—or rather the 
company might be induced to make invidious 
remarks”— : 

**By no means,” interrupted Miss Vernon. 
‘“* A lady may at any time be overcome with the 
heat and fatigue of a ball-room—nothing is more 
common.” 

* But,” said Lucinda,“ were I to leave the 
—r I to appear as if unable to sta 
—were I to evince somuch emotion—he would, 
indeed, suppose me in earnest.” 

“He!” cried Miss Vernon, looking surprised. 
“‘Of whom are you speaking, dear Lucinda? 
Who is it that would suppose you in earnest ?” 

** No matter,” replied Lucinda, “I spoke in- 
advertently ; 1 forgot myself, 1 knew not what I 
was saying.’ 

* Dearest Lucinda,” exclaimed Miss Vernon, 
“Tam extremely sorry to find you so discom- 
posed. Whatcanhawe happened? At amore 
convenient time, may I hope that you will tell 
me ? 2? 

**Oh ! no, no,” replied Lucinda, “ It is impos- 
sible. I cannot speak of it even to you. Ask 
me no further. I am distressed, humiliated, 
shocked at myself,(and she covered her face 
with her hands.) But I cannot talk about it, 
now or ever.” 

** Lucinda, my dear Lucinda,” said Miss Ver- 
non. “ Your agitation will be observed.” 

** Then 1 must endeavour to suppress it,” re- 
plied Lucinda, starting up. ‘tI must stay till this 
unfortunate ball is over ; my going home would 
seem too pointed.” 

* Let me then entreat you,my dear girl,” said 
Miss Vernon, “to exert yourself to appear as 
usual. Come, take my arm, and we will go and 
talk nonsense to Apesley Sappington.” 

Lucinda did make an eflort to resume her 
usual vivacity. But it was evidently forced. 
She relapsed continually : and she resembled an 
actress that is one moment playing with her 
wonted spirit, and the next moment forgetting 
her part. 

**So,” said Colonel Kingswood to Fitzsimmons 
after Lucinda had left them together. ‘] am 
to infer that you are really in love with Miss 
Mandeville?” 

** Ardently— passionately—and I long totell her 
so in earnest,” replied Fitzsimmons; and he took 
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up the feather that Lucinda in her agitation had 
dropped from her hand. 

‘Of course then, you. will make your propo- 
sal to-morrow morning,’ said the Colonel. 

“No,” replied Fitzsimmons, concealing the 
feather within the breast of hiscoat. “ I cannct 
so wound her delicacy. I see that she is discon- 
certed at the little scene into which we inadver- 
tently drew her, and alarmed at the idea that 
perhaps she allowed herself to go too far. I re- 
spect her feelings, and I willspare them. But 
to me she has long been the most charming wo- 
man in existence.” 

** What then,” enquired the Colonel “ has re- 
tarded the disclosure of your secret, if secret it 
ray be called ?” 

“* Her superiority in point of fortune,” replied 
Fitzsimmons. ‘ You know the small amount of 
property left me by my father, and that in my 
profession | am as yet but a beginner: though | 
must own that my prospects of success are 
highly encouraging. Tosay nothing of my re- 
pugnance to reversing the usual order of the 
married state, and drawing the chief part of our 
expenditure from the money of my wife, how 
could | expect to convince her that my motives 
in seeking her hand were otherwise than mer- 
cenary ?” 

** Are they ?” said Colonel Kingswood, witha 
half smile. 

** No, or my soul they are not,” replied Fitz- 
simmons earnestly. ‘“‘ Were our situations re- 
versed, I would without a moment’s hesitation 
lay all that L possessed at her feet, and think 
myself the most honoured, the most fortunate of 
men if I could obtain a gem whose intrinsic 
value requires not the aid of a gold setting.” 

‘** Do you suppose then,” eit Colonel Kings- 
wood, “that a lovely and elegant woman like 
Miss Lucinda Mandeville, can have so humble 
an opinion of herself as to suppose that she owes 
all her admirers to her wealth, and that there is 
nothing attractive about her bat her bank stock 
and her houses ?” 

“ Since | first knew Miss Mandeville,” replied 
F itzsimmons,—* I have secretly cherished the 
hope of being one day worthy of her acceptance. 
And this hope has incited me to be doubly assi- 
duous in my professon, with the view of ulti- 
mately acquiring both wealth and distinction. 
And when I have made for myself a name, as 
well as a fortune, I shall have no scruples in of- 
fering myself to her acceptance.” 

‘* And before all this 1s accomplished,’ ob- 
served the Colonel,’’—** Some lucky fellow with 
a ready made fortune, and a ready made name, 
or more probably some bold adventurer with 
neither, may fearlessly step in, and carry off 
the prize.” 

** There is madness in the thought!” exclaim- 
ed Fitzsimmons, putting his hand to his forehead. 

‘*Did it never strike you before?” enquired 
the Colonel. 

* It has, it has,” cried Fitzsimmons, “ a thou- 
sand times has it passed like a dark cloud over 
the sunshine of my hopes.” 

* Take my advice,” said the Colonel, “and 
address Miss Mandeville at once.” 

“Fool that I was!” exclaimed Fitzsimmons, 
‘ how could I be so utterly absurd—so devoid of 








all tact, as to reply to her unguarded badinage 
in a tone of reality. No wonder she looked so 
disconcerted ; so shocked. At this moment how 
she must hate me!” 

‘*] am not sosure of that,” observed the Colo- 
nel, ** but take my advice, and let the etourderie 
of this evening be repaired by the opening it af- 
fords yon of disclosing your real feelings to the 
object of your love.” 

**I cannot,” replied Fitzsimmons, “I cannot, 
after what has passed, run the risque of giving 
farther offence to her delicacy.” 

** Her delicacy,” remarked the Colonel, “ may 
be more ar offended by your delaying the 
disclosure. But we must separate for the pre- 
sent. 1f Miss Mandeville sees us talking toge- 
ther so earnestly, she may justly suppose herself 
the object of discussion.” 

The two gentlemen parted ; and Fitzsimmons 
feeling it impossible to speak to Lucinda again 
that evening, and having no inclination to talk 
to any one else, withdrew from the ball, and 
passed two hours in traversing his own room. 

After the departure of her lover, Lucinda felt 
more at her ease; particularly as Colonel Kings- 
wood was so considerate as to avoid approaching 
her. During the remainder of the evening, she 
exerted herself with such success as to recal a 
portion of her natural sprightliness, and of the 
habitual self-command that she had acquired 
from living in the world of fashion. 

Supper was announced. The ladies persist- 
ing in their assumed characters, conducted the 
gentlemen to the table, where the profusion 
and variety of the delicacies that composed the 
feast, could only be equalled by the taste and 
elegance with which they were decorated and 
arranged. The belles filled the plates of the 
beaux, and poured out the wine for them; and 
many pretty things were said about ambrosia 
and nectar. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, the band in 
the orchestra, on a signal from some of the gen- 
tlemen, struck up the symphony to a favourite 
air that chiefly owes its popularity to the words 
with which Moore has introduced it into his me- 
lodies; and “ To ladies eyes a round boys,”’ was 
sung in concert by all the best male voices in 
the room. The song went off with much eclat, 
and made a pleasant conclusion to the evening. 

After the. belles had curtsied out the beaux, 
and retired to the cloak room to equip them- 
selves for their departure, they found the gentle- 
men al] waiting to see them to their carriages 
and assist in escorting them home: declaring 
that as the play was over, and the curtain drop- 
ped, they must be allowed to resume their real 
characters. 

When Lucinda Mandeville arrived at her own 
house, and found herself alone in her dressing- 
room, all the smothered emotions of the evening 
burst forth without restraint, and leaning her 
head on the arm of the sofa, she indulged in a 
long fit of tears before she proceeded to take off 
her ornaments. But when she went to her 
psyche for that purpose, she could not help feel- 
ing that hers was not a face and figure to be 
seen with indifference, and that in all probabi- 
lity the unguarded warmth with which Fitzsim- 
mons had replied to her mock courtship, was 
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only the genuine ebullition of a sincere and ar- 
dent passion. 

it was long before she could compose herself 
to sleep, and her dreams were entirely of the ball 
and of Fitzsimmons. When she arose next morn- 
ing, she determined to remain all day up stairs, 
and to see no visitors ; rejoicing that the fatigue 
of the prenediogy evening would probably keep 
most of her friends at home. 

About noon, Gordon Fitzsimmons, who had 
counted the moments till then, sent up his card 


with a penciled request to see Miss Mande- 
ville. Terrified, agitated, and feeling as if she 
never again could raise her eyes to his face 


or open her lips in his presence ; Lucinda’s first 
thought was to reply that she was indisposed, but 
she checked herself from sending him such a 
message, first, because it was not exactly the 
truth, and secondly lest he should suppose that 
the cause of her illness might have some refer- 
ence to himself. She therefore desired the ser- 
vant, simply to tell Mr. Fitzsimmons that Miss 
Mandeville could receive no visitors that day. 

But Fitzsimmons was not now to be put off.— 
He had been shown into one ot the parlors, and 
going to the writing case on the centre table, he 
took a sheet uf paper, and addressed to her an 
epistle expressing in the most ardent terms his 
admiration and his love, and concluding with the 
hope that she would grant him an interview.— 
There was not, of course, the slightest allusion 
to the events of the preceding evening. The let- 
ter was conceived with as much delicacy as 
warmth, and highly elevated the writer in the 
opinion ofthe reader. Still,she hesitated whether 
to see him or not. Her heart said yes—but her 

ride said no. And at length she most hero- 
ically determined to send him a written refusal, 
not only of the interview but of himself, that in 
case he should have dared to presume that the 
unfortunate scene at the ball could possibly have 
meant any thing more than a jest, so preposter- 
ous an idea might be banished from his mind for 
ever. 

In this spirit she commenced several replies to 
his letter; but found it impossible to indite them 
in such terms as to satisfy herself, and after 
wasting half a dozen sheets of paper with unsuc- 
cessful beginnings, she committed them all to the 
fire. Finally, she concluded that she could ex- 
plain herself more effectually in a personal in- 
terview, whatever embarrassment the sight of 
him might occasion her. But not being able at 
this time to summon courage to meet him face 
to face, she sent down a note of three lines in- 
forming Mr. Fitzsimmons that she would see 
him in the evening at seven o’clock. 

Several of Lucinda’s friends called to talk 
about the ball, but she excused herself from see- 
ing them, and passed the remainder of the day 
up stairs, in one long thought of Fitzsimmons, 
and in dwelling ou the painful idea that the 
avowal of his sentiments had in all probability 
been elicited by her indiscretion of the preced- 
ing evening. “ But,’ said she to herself,“ 1 will 
steadily persist in declining his addresses ; I will 
positively refuse him, for unless | do so I never 
can recover my own self-respect. I will make 
this sacrifice to delicacy ; and even then I shall 
never cease to regret my folly in having allowed 
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myself to be carried so far in the thoughtless 
levity of the moment.” 

Being thus firmly resolved on dismissing her 
admirer, it is not to be supposed that Lucinda 
could attach the smallest consequence to looking 
well that evening, during what she considered 
their final interview. Therefore, we must, of 
course, attribute to accident, the length of time 
she spent in considering which she should wear 
of two new silk dresses; one being of the color 
denominated ashes of roses—the other of the 
tint designated as monkey’s sighs. Though ashes 
of roses seemed emblematic of an extinguished 
flame, yet monkey’s sighs bore more direct re- 
ference to a rejected lover, which perhaps, was 
the reason that she finally decided on it. There 
was likewise a considerable demur about a cane- 
zon and a pelerine, but eventually the latter car- 
ried the day. And it was long also, before she 
could determine on the most becoming style of 
arranging her hair, wavering between plats and 
bows. At last the bows had it. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons was announced a quarter 
before seven, his wateh being undoubtedly too 
fast. Lucinda came down in ill-concealed per- 
turbation, repeating to herself, as she descended 
the stairs, ‘‘ Yes—my rejection of him shall be 
positive-—and my adherence to it firm and inex- 
orable.” 

Whether it was so we will not presume to say, 
but this much is certain—that in a month from 
that time, the delinquent gentlemen made the 
amende honorable, by giving the ladies a most 
splendid ball, at which the ci-devant Miss Man- 
deville and Mr. Gordon Fitzsimmons made their 
first appearance in public as bride and bride- 
groom, to the great delight of Colonel Kingswood. 


_— 
SPRING. 





*T is spring ! and the soft air teems with the fragrance 
Which a thousand flow’ry plains exhale : 

The gurgling brook frisks o’er its pebbled tract, 
Rejoicing in tts freedom from the chain 

Ot hoary winter—mark where it rushes 

From the deep’ning shade, cast o’er its bosom, 
By your weeping willow, which seems to woo 
Its Reading course, to momentary stay— 

So, have 1 seen a mother, o’er her boy 
Bending with strong affection, strive to win 
His wild, impetuous mood to reason ; 

Deriving sustenance, for her anxious hope, 
From some slight, fondly remembered tribute— 
How all enduring, is a mother’s love! 

How faint a recompense repays her heart 

For all its cares. 


*Tis spring! and nature smiles 

At the instance of her favourite child— 

Earth yields its blossoms, and the rugged bark 

Swells with the genial influence, 

And bursting, decks the forest with new honors— 

The matin warblers have resumed their strain, 

And carol blithely ’midst the leafy groves ; 

Oh! who can walk forth, through the verdant plains ; 

Feel the soft breathing, at the southern winds; 

‘The wondrous adaptation marks of all 

To all—and while his eyes with rapturous 

Delight, drinks draughts of pleasure from the scene ; 

Withhold that gratitude, he owes to Him 

Whose word created, and pronounced it good. 
NISUS. 
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[Natural size of the Drop.| 


DROP OF WATER, MAGNIFIED. 


[t may, perhaps, be a matter of donbt whe- | 
ther the microscope or the telescope has intro- 
duced the most wonderful facts to our notice. | 
If the telescope has brought us acquainted with 
vast bodies which we had not previously con- 
ceived to exist, and thus unmeasurably extend- | 
ed our coaceptions of the vastness of the uni- | 
verse, and the pewer of its Creator, it is no less | 


true that the microscope, ‘hough, perhaps, with | 
less imposing pretensions, has laid open to us | 
inost unexpected revelations of the wisdom, the | 
power, and the providence of the Almighty, by | 
discovering to us innumerable orders of living | 
beings, endowed with numerous capacities, and | 
provided with ample means of enjoyment. | 
An example which partially illustrates this ; 
last remark is supplied in the above engraving, | 
which represents a single drop of water as it} 
appears through a microscope, peopled with | 
various species of minute animals called an‘- 
malcules, of the habits of some of which we pur- | 


pose to give a brief account. It may be observ- ' 


ed in general of the microscopic orders of ani- 


' mals, that the smallest which have ever come 


under notice have been discovered in water. 
Not that we may infer from this that there are 
not creatures of equaily diminutive size inhab- 
iting the air, or creeping upon the earth; the 
reason is simply that, from the transparency 
of water, and from its confining the creatures 


'in it, we can more easily bring the assistance of 


the microscope to bear on the examination of 


| them. 


Of these, indeed of all animated beings, the 
monas is the most simple. The termo is the most 
minute creature of this genus, being so extreme- 
ly delicate and transparent as often to elude the 
highest magnifying powers, and seeming to 
blend with the water in which it swims. An- 
other and very minute class of animalcules is that 
which has been termed by Mr. Baker the hair- 
like insect, on account of its shape, being ex- 
tremely slender, and frequently a hundred and 
fifty times as long as it is Ersed. 
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These creatures are so small, that millions of 
millions of them might be contained in the 
— of a square inch. Yet low in the scale 
of being as they may appear to stand, owing 
both to their extreme minuteness and the sim- 
plicity of their structure, even these, ian com- 
mon with those orders of inferior animals with 
which we are more ordinarily conversant, ex- 
hibit indications of sagacity, and of the forma- 
tion of habits. They seem, for example, to be 
fond of society; for, after viewing for some time 
a quantity of them taken up at random, the ob- 
server will see them disposing themselves in a 
kind of regularorder. Ifa multitude of them 
are put into a jar of water, they will form them- 
selves into a regular body, and ascend slowly to 
the top. When they are weary of this situation, 
they form themselves into a kind of rope, which 
slowly descends as low as they intend; but if 
the Seb pen to be near the side of the jar, they 
willdescend upon it. 

In one experiment, a small quantity of matter 
containing these animalcales haying been put 
into a jar of water, it so happened that one part 
went down immediately to the bottom, while the 
other continued floating at the top. When 
things had remained some time in this condition 
each of these swarms of animalcules began to 
grow weary of its situation, and eycre dis- 
posed to change it. - Both armies, therefore, set 
out at the same time. the one proceeding 
upwards and the other downwards, so that after 
some hoyrs’ journey they metin the middle. A 
desire of knowing how they would behave on 
this occasion engaged the observer to watch 
them carefully, and to his surprise he saw the 
army that was marching upwards open to the 
right and left, to make room for those that were 
descending. Thus, without confusion or inter- 
mixture, each held on its way; the army that 
was going up marching in two columns to the 
top, and the other descending in one column to 
the bottom, as if each had been under the direc- 
tion of intelligent leaders. _ 

Another very singular animal, whose exist- 
ence and habits have been discovered by the mi- 
croscope, has been dignified with the name of 
the Proteus, from its assuming so great a varie- 
ty of shapes as scarcely to be recognised as the 
same animal in its different transformations. 
Its general shape bears a considerable resem- 
blance to that of the swan, and its changes are 
chiefly effected by its neck, which it sometimes 
extends to a considerable length, and sometimes 
disposes of it altogether. It also appearsio have 
the power of increasing its transparency or 
opaqueness at will. There are no eyes, nor any 
opening in the head, like a mouth, to be discern- 
ed ; but its actions clearly prove that it posses- 
ses the faculty of vision, for though multitudes 
of other animalcules swim about it in the same 
water, and its own progressive motion is very 
swift, yet it never strikes against any of them 
but directs its course between them with aston- 
ishing dexterity. 

Another and a very perfect animal is discov- 
ered by the microscope in rain water, which has 
stood for some days in leaden gutters, or in hol- 
lows on the tops of houses. This is called the 
vorticella, or wheel animal. I[t is extremely cu- 
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rious and puzzling in its construction, for it 
seems to be impelled by two wheels, one on each 
side of the front part of its body. 

The slender worm-shaped figures of the en- 
graving are called microscopic elis; and are 
readily found in sour paste or stale vineger. In 
vinegar they may be usually seen in immense 
numbers, by the naked eye. 

It is not to be expected that the whole of the 
creatures represented in the circle are to be 
found in every drop of water, at all seasons, and 
in all circumstances. Sometimes there are more 


than at others;—and sometimes there are very 


few. Stagnant puddles in leaden gutters are the 
most likely places to meet with the wheel in- 
seets, especially in warm weather. 

é € microscope was first used in Germany, 
in the year 1621. There isa dispute about the 
discoverer, and the time when his discovery 
was made. Some place it as far back as the 
year 1618. 

— 
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The corner stone of this obelisk was laid by 
the hands of the illustrious Lafayette, then on a 
visit to this country, on the 17th June 1825. On 
that occasion an immense concourse of citizens 
assembled from all parts of the United States, to 
witness the interesting ceremonies, the depth, 
however. at which it was laid, being insufficient 
to resist the action of the frost, it was taken up, 
the foundation sunk, the same relaid, and on the 
2Ist of July, 1827, the base, 50 feet in diameter, 
was completed. From this base the monument 
is to rise 220 feet, and when completed will pre- 
sent a very neat and imposing appearance. Its 
location is near Boston, on the scite of the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, of which important event in 
our Revolutionary struggle, it will standin com- 
memoration. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


LETBURN PARKMAN: 


OR THE MANIAC. 


Green wave the oak, for ever o’er thy rest! 

Thou that beneath its crowning foliage sleepest ; 
And, in the stillness of thy country’s breast, 

Thy place of memory, as an altar keepest. 


The Grave of Koerner—mMks. HEMANS, 


PeNNSYLVANIA and Virginia, like other mem- 
bers of our confederacy, are watered by fine 
streams, with uncouth names, which unborn an- 
tiquaries.will be turned stark mad in seeking 
their etymology. One of the most beautiful of 
these creeks, rich in scenery and soil, and about 
equally divided between Washington county, Pa. 
and Brooke, of Virginia ; was in times of early 
settlement by whites, dubbed ‘* Buffaloe Creek.” 
In one instance, at least, I believe I can relieve 
future antiquarians from a world of trouble, by 
stating that this picturesque stream falls into the 
Ohio river, twelve miles by the meanders of the 
latter, above the now fine city of Wheeling; and 
that it meandered amid thick woods, through 
which Buffaloe once roved, and from whence, 
in all human probability, the name of “* Buffaloe 
Creek.” The pioneers of our country must have 
been determined that none of their after comers 
should ever be pastoral poets,as names were 
bestowed on places which would defy all fancy 
and combination, ever to weave into the poetic 
line. 

Buffaloe creek, however, withits chilling pro- 
saic name, waters sites of the very beautiful in 
nature—soft, and yet grand, noble and swell- 
ing. Many of the farm houses, whose inmates 
have never made the discovery, stand amid 
scenery, with landscapes which seem to float 
as moving pictures, and which a Thompson, a 
Kleist, or a Delisle, might go far to visit and 
be rewarded. The first settlers had, it must 
be confessed, something to them far more se- 
rious to seek than splendid prospects, and man 
of them sat down where, as the forest fell, the 
lengthened view opened, merely because they 
sat down where no fine farms couf be opened 
without one or more being the ce of an en- 
chanting landscape. “ip 

All who made their home in the woods of 
Buffaloe, between fifty and sixty years past, 
were not mere hunters, or tillers of the soil, 
rough, rude and yet honest, hospitable and kind. 
Two there were of higher grade; two men up- 
on whose fertile minds the seeds of lore had 
fallen, taken root and flourished. In learning 
alone, these two men were alike; in all else 
they were as contrasted as two educated men 
could be contrasted. Richard Ryland, had a 
heart as warm as ever beat in the breast of 
any one of his countrymen; but early disap- 
pointment gave a bitter, sad, irrascible, and 
sometimes a fierce tone to his powerful mind. 
There are men, of whom Richard Ryland was 
one, who seemed doomed to encounter through 
life one misfortune after another, the wounds 
of the last still tender, whilst another is inflict- 
ed. If such minds are not softened, they be- 
come obdurate, severe, and inflexible. Their 
grasp of vision reaches wide over the great 





field of life, past and present, and they, in the 
feeling of individual injustice, regard MAN, 
collectively,as an enemy. Such men are irri- 
tated, not chastened by the ills they encounter. 

Not so was Temple Parkman, though too 
much had he suffered also. In the history of 
these two men there was a remarkable coin- 
cidence. Both had been educated for the sa- 
cred office. Richard Ryland, born in Ireland 
but educated in France, was intended by his 
parents to become a Roman Catholic Priest. 
Temple Parkman, a native of Pennsylvania, 
was educated for the pulpit, in all the most 
stern rigidity of Calvinism, which could be in- 
fluential on such a mind during a residence of 
many years in a Scotch University. Though 
so very differently constituted by nature, it was 
difficult to determine which of these two men 
would have submitted with most firmness to 
martyrdom for their respective creeds. Yet 
strange, they were near neighbours, argued 
their tenets often, and lived and died friends, 

roof against tests, which few could have borne. 

oth had families, and many sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Amongst the females of the West, few could 
vie with, and none excel Lucy Ryland. In- 
heriting her disposition from her mother, and 
talents from her father, Lucy. Ryland was at 
once mild as the dove, with the keen inflexi- 
bility of purpose of the eagle. With that some- 
thing of solemn air of painful apprehension, 
which marked the female countenance of the 
place and time, Lucy Ryland, in the hour of 
real danger, rose to the dignity of heroism. 
There was not, in either face or form, any 
thing about this young woman which could be 
regarded as beautiful, yet to old and young, 
she was attractive, and to one most dearly at- 
tractive, that one was Letburn Parkman. 

To see the light, the almost airy form of Tem- 
ple Parkman approach the Meeting House 
of Dr. , with his son Letburn by his side, 





y | none, not informed of the fact, would ever sup- 


pose them father and son; yet, in natural mind, 
the parent and child had great resemblance. 
Letburn, in a most muscular and gigantic form, 
contained a heart glowing with the very warmth 
of sensibility. Nurtured in chase and war, 
Letburn was truly the Hunter-warrior, but un- 
like many others, Letburn Parkman hunted for 
pleasure and necessity, but made war only when 
unavoidable. In the chase of love he was suc- 
cessful, for Lucy Ryland was his, in the true 
extent of woman’s devotion; but she was not 
his without a rival, and a rival to be dreaded. It 
was well observed, that those of the frontier 
white men, whose natural temper was gloomy 
or even pensive, that the constant residence 
in woods, frequent danger, and watchfulness, 
rendered them silent, sad, and often very mo- 
rose, easily irritated, and when offended, say- 
agely revengful. Such was Eli Bringham. 
Finely formed, and fleet as the Indian was 
Eli Bringham, and watchful as brave, he was 
on every campaign and scout. When a smile 
rose fitful on his very strong features, like sun- 
shine in winter, it made the feeling of cold 
more cold. Stern and silent, he tere amongst 
the youth of his neighbourhood as an unconge- 
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nial spirit. Yet in the day of danger, his value 
was felt, and very few frontier men were more 
efficient. Unlike Letburn Parkman, war was 
the chosen element of Bringham. 

Lively, cheerful, and even playful was Park- 
man in the ordinary intercourse of life. Stern, 
unbending, and sullen, Bringham seemed made 
to contrast with the chosen of Lucy Ryland. 
But if the chosen of Lucy, Letburn was the 
aversion of her father. 

In those early times, and primitive settle- 


ments, few read, but some did, and amongst | P 


the rest Lucy Ryland. It was on a fine sum- 
mer day of 1780; it had rained and cleared, 
the air was bland—it was Sunday, and Lucy 
stealtaily slipped out with a forbidden volume, 
itswas Hervey’s Meditations, and seating her- 
self under an oak tree in her father’s meadow 
was soon absorbed in the seductive thoughts 
of the author. The tree was surrounded witha 
copse of underwood, and a fence extended with- 
in a few feet behind where she sat, and sat not 
long uninterrupted. Some expression met her 
eye, having allusion to such scenery as spread 
around her; and she raised her head involunta- 
rily—— 

“ Very religious, Lucy,” said Eli Bringham, 
as his gaze met her rather offended look of sur- 
prises He was standing on the i gt side of 
the fence, with his rifle in his right hand, and 
had been some time regarding her unperceived. 
To his jeering expression she made no reply, and 
he proceeded, in a voice intended for solemn, 
but it fell upon the heart, stern. 

** Lucy, I have long wished to speak with you 
alone—”’ and he paused, as she remained silent, 
but attentive, and he continued, and repeated 
the same words. The young woman had re- 
covered from a first surprise, and feeling of con- 
tempt for the intrusion replied :— 

** Except Heaven, and this book, I was alone.” 

“Tt is needless, Lucy,” he interrupted,‘ I see 
my answer.” 

%* And I see,” replied Luey, firmly, “ how you 
have received your answer.—You have long be- 
fore received it; and why—” 

‘* Do I follow your footsteps?” he interrupted 
—*It is well, Lucy Ryland, but remember,” 
and with a scowl under which the heart of Lu- 
cy felt as if pierced by an icile, he grasped his 
rifle, and deliberately walked to her father’s 
house. He was the chosen of her father, and 
was received with a smile. 

* What, Eli, ready for the campaign?” said 
the old man, as he entered. 

** Quite ready,” replied Bringham, as he sat 
down, and conversed, or rather listened, in bis 
usual manner. His apparition had banished from 
Lucy all power to follow her author—other me- 
ditations obtruded. She had one confident, her 
eldest brother. Very carefully folding up her 
book in a handkerchiet, and depositing it in the 
hollow of the tree under which she sat, she with 

reat apparent carelessness, returned to the 
eel by a back way through the garden, pick- 
ing flowers as she went. Seeing her favourite 
. brother approaching the spring before the door, 
she called tohim to bring her a cup of water, 
which he did, and he saw ina moment that some- 





thing very serious was on her mind, exclaimed, 
as he handed her the cup— 

* Why Lucy!” 

‘* Go into the house, brother, and I’ll be there 
in 2 moment.—You must propose me to walk 
with you over to Capt. Clements.” 

All this was arranged, and the brother and 
sister left the house together. 

They had scarcely passed the gate far enough 
to speak unheard, when the anxious brother 
again exclaimed, “* Why Lucy! what has hap- 
ened ?” 

* Enough has happened,” replied Lucy, as 
soon as her excited feelings would permit her to 
speak, and she related the brief meeting, and 
as she closed, her brother, half laughing replied : 

** And is this all >—I thought you would have 
danced with joy.” : 

‘** My brother and friend,” interrupted Lucy, 
** you did not see his parting look, or you would 
not talk so.” 

“ The dark villain!” rejoined the brother, 
* What meaning did you put on his looks?” 

** Meaning, I dread to name,” replied Lucy— 
“* Murder !” and as she pronounced the word, an 
electric cloud which had been gathering, burst 
into splinters, not one hundred yards before 
them,an oak tree, throwing the fragments in 
every direction. It was one of those terrific 
clouds without rain, which, however, presages a 
tempest. Both involuntarily stopped,and gazed 
i: each other with feelings no pen ever describ- 
ed. 

** Not my sister ?”’ at length ejaculated Tho- 
mas Ryland.” 

** No! not your sister,” replied Lucy. 

**But Letburn Parkman,” interrupted the 
brother. 

‘*Oh! my brother, this must not be,” earnest- 
ly rejoined Lucy, “ 1 must this day see Letburn.”’ 

‘** Our father?” exclaimed Thomas Ryland.” 

‘** What will he say, or do?” subjoined Lucy— 
and both were some time silent, as hurried for- 
ward by the coming storm, but in the bosom of 
the sister, the tempest was not less threatning, 
and as she approached their place of destination, 
she seized his arm, and fixing her looks on his 
face, pronounced “ Letburn.” 

‘**In the name of God, my Lucy, let it be as 
you wish: that look [ cannot refuse—may Hea- 
ven guard you,” and he folded her to his noble 
and manly bosom, and they entered the house of 
their friends as the rain commenced to fall in 
torrents. 

In the evening the storm for a few moments 
abated, and it was in this momentary pause of 
the elements, that Thomas Ryland, Letburn 
Parkman, and the Rev. Mr. , entered the 
dwellingof Captain Clements. Fortunately the 
excessive rain had so swelled the intermediate 
and large creek so much as to prevent any ex- 
pectation of his childrens’ return, therefore, no 
surprise was felt at their stay all night at the 
house of a neighbour. 

“ Have you both—have you all three reflected 
on this step ?”’ said the Clergyman, turning his 
inquiring visage from the lovers to the brother, 
who was the first to reply :— 

* To me, it seems a case denying reflection.’ 

** There may be such cases,”’ replied the Cler- 
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gyman, thoughtfully, and as he leaned his head | but how different was now their private situa- 
tion. One,an exasperated, rejected suitor—the 
other, a beloved and confiding husband. One, 
‘desperate, and more than ever ready for any 
‘scene of distraction—-the other leaving the 
| bright pillar of Hope behind. Different as might 


_ be their reflections on the present, or anticipa- 


clasped in his hands for several minutes, a pain- 
ful silence prevailed around him, except the war 
of elements, which again raged—one glare fol- 
lowing another, while peal on peal seemed to 
speak destruction. ‘“ There is no doubt oftena 
voice above reason—stand up,” and the Minis- 


ter of God rose,as did his now agitated compan- | tions of the future, danger and honourbore them 


' jons. After a short, but fervent prayer, the aw- 


ful questions were asked and replied to, and 
Lucy and Letburn were united in the most sa- 
cred of all compacts. 


The next morning was one of those delicious, | 


those bracin 


mornings which follow such a 
night. The 


uffaloe had lost its rage, and the 


_ brother and sister returned to their home: to 


Lucy it felt as a home no longer—in a few days 
she knew that from it she must fly, pursued by 
the wrath, perhaps the curses, of an infuriated 
father; and alas! an adored brother involved in 
the maledictioa. 

It was a morning of fearful import to many 
beside: it was the morning appointed for the 
militia te meet, in order to prepare for an in- 
tended campaign into the Indian country; the 
drafts were to be made, unless sufficient volun- 
teers would offer. An invasiompf the country 
was apprehended, by an armyGaltiposed of In- 
dians, tories, renegade whites, and British re- 

ulars. The new settlement in Kentueky had 

een invaded by such an army under a British 
officer, Col. Byrd. Ruddle’s and Martin’s Sta- 
tions were taken, and the capitulations of nei- 
ther respected. The prisoners at Ruddle’s were 
massacred on the spot, and those from Martin's 
subsequently. “J 

Comprising, in great part, the same material, 
a second army of three hundred men was form- 
ed, which was to be divided into two detach- 
ments ; one to cross the Ohio River, below, and 
to surprise Wheeling Fort; the other, to cross 
Ohio below Beaver... Both were to advance as 
rapid as possible into the heart of the country, 
and form a junction at Catfish, now the fine bo- 
rough of Washington. 

Preparations for this second inroad could not 
be made without exciting alarm in the scattered 
and exposed settlements, between the Monon- 
gahela and Ohiorivers. As usual, however, the 
measures necessary to meet the danger, were 
naturally conflicting, from the ignorance of both 
the time and place of attack. One week the 
militia was all on the alert, the next all was re- 
laxation, and most of the time spent between 
farm Jabour and military preparation ; of course, 
neither to sufficient effect. 

Such was the state of things in the West, on 
the morn which followed the espousals of Let- 
burn Parkman and Lucy Ryland. The militia 
was toassemble at Catfish,and on their way to the 
meeting, the dreadful news came from various 
quarters, that the savages, and their little less 
savage allies, had actually crossed the Ohio at 
two distant points; one below Wheeling, and 
the other above; and between where the towns 
of Steubenville and Beaver now stand. All who 
knew the characters of Letburn Parkman and 
Eli Bringham, at once knew that both would 
volunteer in sucha case; asin the day of dan- 
ger, they were alike in “‘ the one thing needful ;”’ 





alike towards the scenes of danger; all was 
alarm around them. To the storm of war was 
added, at Ryland’s, another not less appaling. 

Richard Ryland, never very placid, was roused 
to frenzy, by receiving, from a very unexpected 
source, some hint, amounting to something like 
certainty, of his daughter’s marriage ; and with 
the last man in all * The Backwoods” whom he 
would have chosen. 

There was in the country a man of the name 
of Samuel Lathaw, one of those unaccountable 
beings, one-third crazy, and two-thirds knave ; 
a fellow too lazy to work, and too cunning to 
steal. A complete wanderer, who lived on his 
title, as many another knave has done. ‘ Mad 
Sam,” went where he pleased, and said what he 
pleased to every one he met. No wind or weath- 
er seemed to stay the progress of this really cu- 
rious being, and many persons who did not pos- 
sess a tithe of his sagacity, though considered 
sane, really believed that ‘ Mad Sam,” could 
spin through the air, and be at any place, at any 
time he wished. One thing was very certain, he 
was almost invariably found present where he 


was least desired ; and possessing an astonishing . 


knowledge of individual character, often spoke 
what those he addressed coula never desire to 
hear, or could ever forget. 

On the memorable morning, old Ryland felt 
the temper of the time upon his nerves. His eld- 
est son had shouldered his rifle to proceed to Cat- 
fish, and his favourite daughter, Lucy, seemed 
little short of distracted. The latter circum- 
stance excited but little surprise, being ascribed, 
as it was in part, occasioned by apprehensions 
ior her brother. The old man had stepped into 
a field near the house, to give some directions to 
a younger son, who was ploughing, and his son 
Thomas in the yard, preparing his weapon, and 
his sister speaking to him in an earnest, but sup- 
pressed tone, when who should they see crossing 
the field, towards their father and brother, but 
Mad Sam. The apparition struck an arrow to 
the heart of both, as the apparition of this man 
was scarce ever for good. They had some rea- 
son to find their fears not vain: Mad Sam al- 
ways spoke as if he wished the whole world to 
hear him, and particularly those who least wish- 
ed to hear his boding voice. 

“Eh! Eh! Dick Ryland! what? what?” he 
shouted, when fifty yards from the man he ad- 
dressed, but advancing with right hand uplifted, 
and with hasty steps. 

“Sam, goto the house and get your break- 
fast,’ observed Ryland, gruffly. 

* Breakfast, breakfast,” said Sam, ‘* want 
none.”’ 

‘**'Then go about your business.” 

** Business, business,” interrupted Sam, “Dick 
Ryland, a word in your ear,’ and he very un- 
ceremoniously stepped up to the old man, who 
stood still, in hopes- by compliance to get rid of 
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him the sooner; but in a moment after,Sam had 
placed his mouth to Ryland’s ear,they both start- 
ed back two or three steps; Sam, with a loud, 
boisterous and malicious laugh, and Ryland in 
a paroxysm of ungovernable rage.— 

* You are a har, Sam; it is not so—it cannot 
be so;’’ but Sam laughed the louder, and snap- 
ping his fingers at the infuriated old man, strid- 
ed away, tauntingly turning his head, and bawl- 
ing— ; 

* Don’t be angry—don’t be angry at spilled 
milk, old fellow,” was soon out of sight. 

Old Ryland looked alterrately after the mis- 
chievous madman, at the terrified boy beside 
him, and his stupified son and daughter in the 
yard before the house. All were thus standing, 
the old man with smothered passion, ready every 
moment to explode and wreak vengeance on his 
offending children, the children awaiting in ter- 
ror; but at that moment the resentment of Ry- 


land found another object—Captain Clements, |. 


who rode up on the spur, crying out Thomas 
Ryland. “ The Fort, the Fort, Thomas.—The 
savages are over the Ohio.” 

** Let them come! Let them come! with fire, 
with tomahawk—with the knife,” vociferated 
old Ryland, advancing, his hands clenched :— 
** Villain,” he continued, fixing his eyes of fury 
on Clement. 

“Reserve your epithets,’ replied Clement, 
cooly, “‘ and save your family.” 

** Save my family,” burst from Ryland—but 
the terrified cries of his younger children re- 
stored him to some reason and feelings of nature, 
and instant and rapid preparation was made to 
reach the block-house, where, ere mid-day, the 
whole family, except two, were in safety. ‘Those 
two had disappeared. Their father sat in si- 
lenee, brooding over the events of the two days. 
The youngest, a fine little boy of six years of 
age, not seeing his sister-nurse, put his hand on 
his father’s knees, and sobbed, ‘*‘ Where is Lu- 
cy?” A severe box, that felled him, was the an- 
swer, and the father resumed his gloomy reverie, 
as his second daughter, weeping, lifted her little 
stunned brother and carried him out of sight of 
the unnaturalparent. Let us thus leave the fa- 
ther brooding deeds of vengeance, and his young- 
er distressed children, and follow the now Lucy 
Parkman and her brother. 

The moment that they saw their father and 
Mad Sam, darting backwards from each other, 
and heard the harsh expression fall from the for- 
mer, the fatal truth flashed upon them, that by 
some means, Mad Sam had become acquainted 
with the marriage of Lucy and Letburn, and 
communicated the circumstances to their father. 
That father they knew. 

** Lucy,’ said her brother, “ fly, and leave me 
to manage the affair,” and seeing her hesitate, 
continued in a most earnest tone, “ haste, haste, 
my sister, and save your father.” The quick 
mind of Lucy caught his meaning, which, if the 
sentence could have been finished, would have 
been, “ fly, and save your father from an act of 
violence.” It was while one pressed, and the 
other hesitated, that Captain Clement rode up; 
and the active mind of Thomas Ryland at once 
seized the relief, to give an entire change to the 
scene. Hurrying his sister into the house, made 
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her «throw off her own clothing, and put on some 
belonging toa younger brother; then putting 
over all a linsey-woolsey hunting shirt, and hunt- 
ing cap; in a moment of confusion and terror, 
the disguise was so complete as to enable her to 
appear as a pale and delicate young man; and 
to aid the deception, a number of terrified neigh- 
bours now came hurrying on towards the Fort. 
Confounded in the throng, the brother and sister 
approached the Fort until they saw their friends 
in safety, and then struck into the woods; with 
which Thomas Ryland was perfectly acquaint- 
ed, and made direct for Catfish, where they ar- 
rived still early in the day. 

The whole transactions, from the arrival of 
Mad Sam at Ryland’s, until the families of the 
adjacent neighbourhood were on their way, and 
many of them actually in the different block- 
houses, was little, if any more than I have taken 
to relate the circumstances. 

The most powerful and exciting of all our con- 
nections, so far from losing, gain force in the 
hour of danger; and if that danger becomes im- 
minent, females, so far from weakness, often 
seem to lose all fear, and display an intrepidit 
almost superhuman ; and this was a time to call 
forth all the energies of man and woman. It was 
= most threatening of all the years of “* The 

est.” *. 

A large body of Indians crossed the Ohio be- 
low Wheeling, but the inhabitants about and 
near the Fort, being put on their guard, the sa- 
vage enemy pe an attack, and pushed di- 
rectly into the heart of the country towards Cat- 
fish. A number of families were surprised and 
captured; but the Indian chiefs began to feel 
they were in an enemy’s prose! * ost of the 
common dwelling houses were found deserted, 
but the block-housesin a state of defence. From 
the prisoners they learned that Wheeling Fort, 
now in their rear, had been madea point of ren- 
dezvous, and that an army was forming there to 
expel them from the country. Seized with alarm, 
they commenced their retreat, and exasperated 
at their disappointment, determined to murder 
their male prisoners ; which resolution was car- 
ried into eflect, with circumstances of atrocity 
at which the soul revolts to believe possible. 

““* Imagination’s utmost stretch, can hardly 
fancy a more heart-rending scene than was there 
exhibited. Parents, in the bloom of life and glow 
of health, mercilessly mangled to death, in the 
presence of children, whose sobbing cries serv- 
ed but to heighten the torments of the dying.— 
Husbands cruelly lacerated, and by piece-meal 
deprived of life, in view of the tender partners 
of their bosoms, whose agonizing shrieks, in- 
creasing the anguish of torture,sharpened the 
sting of death.’’* 

Shoepf, Heckewelder and others, might say 
what they chose, to account for the catastrophe, 
but it was this ferocious—this hellish massacre, 
which formed and sealed the death-warrant of 
the Moravian Indians, two years afterwards. 
But to advance with our tale. : 

Thomas Ryland and his young warrior com- 
panion, for I forgot to mention that a light rifle 
made part of the disguise, on reaching the ap- 








* Withers’ Border Warfare, pp. 218 
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ointed plsan, almost the first one they met, even 

efore they could speak to any other person, was 
the ominous Mad Sam; who, with his usual im- 
pudence, stepped before them, bawling out— 
** Steal a march, hey?” and fixing his monkey- 
eyes on the younger, was completely, for once 
in his life, at fault. ‘‘ New comer—new comer,” 
he muttered, ‘‘ never saw before—never saw be- 
fore.” Thomas Ryland, very justly enraged, and 
anxious for his charge, pushed back the intruder 
with the muzzle of his rifle, without speaking, 
and advanced to a very different person, who 
was pacing backwards and forwards in a very 
agitated manner. This was Letburn Parkman, 
his eyes fixed on the ground; and so completely 
was he absorbed in the bitterness of reflection, 
that his brother-in-law touched him on the shoul- 
oni thus giving the first intimation of his arri- 
val. 

** God of Heaven, Thomas!” was his first ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ where is your father, your brothers, 
and sisters, and—” 

“ All safe,” replied Thomas, forcing a smile— 
a smile soon suppressed, as he caught the basil- 
isk eyes of Eli Bringham, who was seated at the 
root of a tree, his rifle held slanting between his 
knees, and a stranger also, of sinister aspect, 
leaning against the same tree,and ina close and 
under tone of conversation with each other. 

‘** That scoundrel,” observed Letburn, bitter- 
ly, “ is meditating some deed of—”’ 

“The suspicion is not perhaps entirely un- 
just,” interrupted Ryland, ‘‘ and if he thinks of 
joining Girty—” 

‘** He’ll earn his pasport before he leaves this, 
o I’m mistaken,” replied Letburn, with a shud- 
der. 

‘know you too well, Letburn, rejoined Ry- 
land, ‘* to set that down to fear of Bringham, or 
any one else—walk this way;” and they appa- 
rently with carelessness; sauntered to some dis- 
tance, until a small thicket intervened between 
them and the objectof their wrath and suspicion; 
when Ryland terning round, and looking Let- 
burn earnestly in the face, observed : ‘* My dear 
boy, are you not blind—let me introduce to you 
——,’ and he stopped. 

Letburn at first eyed the questioner with un- 
feigned astonishment, but a flash of the truth 
passed over his mind, as he met the glanceof the 
young stranger. 

* No extravagance—no time,” said Thomas, 
stepping between the new acquaintances. 

A call to ranks, from their superior officer 
came now seasonably to their relief; and the 
line was soon formed ; Letburn and Ryland, with 
the young stranger between them, standing to- 
gether. A short address, which pressing danger 
made eloquent, explained what all too well felt, 
the necessity of immediate and joint action. A 
pause, and those disposed to volunteer, were re- 
quested to move three paces infront. The call 
was responded to by nearly the whole line. The 
oficer, very much pleased, passed his eye along 
the front; most of the persons he knew; but 
pausing upon the sweet, but girl-like visage be- 
tween Letburn and Ryland, smiled,and observ 
ei: ** A very young soldier, you have got there,’ 
and then commenced to call the roll, and enter 
the names. When he had entered that of Let- 
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| burn, who was on the right of the three, he, of 


course, demanded the name of the very young 
soldier. 

Ryland, with great promptness answered, 
“Isaac Carr.” The officer smiled as he wrote 
the name, imputing the hesitation of the young 
volunteer, to extreme youth. 

Amongst the volunteers, one of the foremost 
was Eli Bringham; who, it was observed, was 
more than commonly taciturn and stern ; speak- 
ing to no one but the stranger already mention- 
ed; who also volunteered. The marriage, and 
its very remarkable circumstances, had become 
known; and under an ordinary state of affairs, 
would have produced much idie comment ; and 
with commen men, in the case of Bringham, 
would have produced some coarse jeering, but 
he was a man who at no time was a safe object 
of jokes. But even inthis situation of excessive 
danger, some remarks could not be avoided. 
One young man, half laughing, and looking at 
Letburn, who was, however, beyond ear dis- 
stance, observed to his companion : ** Where the 
did Parkman leave his bride?” 

“In Rice’s Fort, you butt end of a gum log,” 

replied his companion. 
* Do look at Bringham,” said the first speak- 
er, “‘ he looks as if he had first iilled, and then 
Peat a Shawnee.” 

“* He looks very much like aman,” continued 
the more discerning second speaker; “ like a 
man, that if Il had taken his sweet-heart from 
him, and then marched to war in the same com- 
pany, I’d think 1 had more enemies than the en- 
eniy- 
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We may now passoversome weeks. The In- 
dians,as we have seen, retreated, but vengeance 
burned after them. Their in-road had left traces 
of blood, and tears, which nothing but their own 
blood could wash away. The whole country, 
west of the mountains, was roused, and the lead- 
ing men,such as Ebenezer Zane, Col. Shep- 
herd, the two Swearengens, Van and Andrew, 
Cols. Williamson and Crawford, exerted them- 
selves to raise a body of men to retaliate on the 
savages, by carrying the war into their own 
country. To give the more certainty of effective 
success to this expedition, Col. Broadhead, Unit- 
ed States Commanding Officer, at Pittsburgh, 
was induced to join, and take the command. It 
was now a war of extermination, on both sides ; 
and, perhaps, on either side, the most remark- 
able soldier was Isaac Carr. This youth be- 
came browner, but otherwise no older. In all 
the fatigues of marching, for of fighting, in that 
campaign, there was none of any serious con- 
sequence, his two more robust fellow soldiers 
took most on their own shoulders. If his very 
mild and passive conduct, could not have screen- 
ed him from the insults of the rough material of 
such an army, awe was produced by the twoin- 
separable champions. 

Any object which, ifinanimate, and was prized 
by either Letburn Parkmanor Thomas Ryland, 
would have become an object of the hate of Eli 
Bringham; but infinitely more than hate, fell 
upon the head of a human being fostered by them 





and enjoying their warmest friendship; and deep, 
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dark and fierce in deed, was the smothered ha- 
tred of Bringham against the whole three. 

Where was now the once admired Lucy, in 
public report? Dead, from savage hands. A 
report once set on foot, can, in most cases, run 
swiftly, and increase in stature, without any fur- 
ther parental aid; and coming from who it might 
be, the current report was, that on the morning 
after her marriage, as with her family and others 
she was hurrying to the Fort, she was missed, 
and that the next day her dead body was found, 
and buried hastily in the forest. In any time 
when such an event should have come alone, its 
reality, and not shadowy form, might have been 
inquired into; but even the fate of one so loved, 
so cherished, was merged in the dread murder 
of the male prisoners; whose torn bodies attest- 
ed the tragedy.—But there were mourners, and 
sincere mourners, for Lucy. Several days did 
her father sit, the image of stricken, unforgiving 
and more than deadly wrath against his child. 
Her brothers and sisters dared not pronounce 
her name. To them, by the humane of the Fort, 
carefully was told the distressful tale, and silent- 
ly and bitterly did they weep. 

Of all the works of the Creator, most myste- 
rious is the human heart; and in that of the stern 
Richard Ryland, Naturestill retained her claim. 
His red and dry eye, from which the fire of 
fiercest wrath had kindled beneath a fountain, 
rising to quench the flame, and recal him to the 
feelings of a father. The struggle was great, 
however, for serpent-like is the attacks of a 
mistaken pride against the noblest affections. 
But a storm came, which could not be resisted. 
On the fourth morning, this obdurate was rous- 
ed from his stupor, by one universal wail. The 
souls of the war-hardened soldier-hunters were 
wrung: from their furrowed and embrowned vi- 
sages, the tear of anguish flowed; while groans 
and curses mingled in their aspiration. 

Around Richard Ryland,sat his children, and 
to them he addressed the first words he had spo- 
ken since his arrival with them in the Fort: 
** What means this loud lamentation ?” 

The words had scarce passed his lips, when 

_all his children were on their knees, clinging 
round him but one—that one the youngest—and 
he was in his father’s bosom, and once more his 
little arms clasped his father’s neck. No an- 
swer could be given—grief and dread were too 
powerful. The effect on those who saw the scene 
—the group of parent and children—was dread- 
ful, and the burst of agony seemed as if it came 
from the very graves of the murdered people. 

* What means this loud lamentation ?” again 
demanded Richard Ryland ; and one of his neigh- 
bours now summoned fortitude to relate the case. 
“Oh! God of Heaven and Earth!” ejaculated 
the father, once again looking tenderly over his 
wretched children; but, as if struck with some 
terrible recollection, his mind reflowed again in- 
to itself, and after some time he heaved a bitter 
sigh, and muttered low, ** My Lucy.” 

* Our Lucy,” sobbed the little son and brother. 
** Ingen kill too.” 

* My murdered child,’ screamed the father. 

‘*] am the murderer,” and he {fell amidst his 
terrified family. Restored to reflection, and re- 
lieved by a violent paroxysm of tears, he was 





laid on his pallet in utter helplessness. Next 
morning he heard calmly the supposed fate of 
his eldest daughter, and heard it from the mouth 
of the pious minister, who so lately united her to 
the man her heart adored. Resentment was 

one from the bosom of the repentant man, and 

e received and returned, with all his remain- 
ing strength, the warm pressure of his friend, as 
he bid him ‘* Remember what God has left thee,” 
and pointed to his prostrate children. 


“‘ Where is my other sons?” he demanded, 
after a pause. The minister then told him that 
Thomas and Letburn were armed, and gone to 
aid in chastising the enemy. The moment this 
information met his ear, the Christian was for- 
gotten, and the natural man and father appear- 
ed. He started to his feet, with all the alacrity 
of health and youth, his eyes gleamed, as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ And may I live tosee them return, 
dyed in the blood——.” But nature sunk in the 
conflict ; he was laid back on his pallet, and in 


an instant was in a deep and calm sleep. It was 


supposed that, in all the period from the meet- 
ing of Mad Sam, until this time, Richard Ry- 
land had slept not. On his pillow of rest, we 
may now leave him, and follow the wanderings 
of his absent children. 


Every motive which could stimulate men to 
action, now animated the whole region of West 
Pennsylvania, and North-western Virginia. Re- 
venge and self-defence, were blended, and to- 
gether formed one mighty impulse. The storm 
of reaction fell first on the Munsie towns, on the 
northern branch of the Allezheny. Their crops 
and warriors were alike swept, and the right 
flank of West Pennsylvania secured. 


The Munsie Indians chastised; an army of 
eight hundred men was formed at Weeling ; and 
crossing the Ohio, marched through the wilder- 
ness direct towards the hostile towns on the high- 
er branches of the Muskingum. It was at this 
time that the first cloud seemed ready to burst 
upon the Moravian Indians residing on the north- 
east branch of the Muskingum, or Tuscarawas. 
Destruction impended on them as the army ap- 
proached Salem; but the prudence and humanity 
of Col. Broadhead dissipated the storm at that 
time. Many of the militia, and one of the most 
malignant, Eli Bringham, insisted on rushing on 
to Salem, and destroying it; but as no distinct 
proof was given, that the inhabitants had ever 
acted in any but a friendly manner to the people 
of the western country, Col. Broadhead halted, 
and by an express, brought the Moravian Mis- 
sionary, Mr. John Heckewelder, to the camp, 
who was made acquainted with the object of the 
invasion, and requested to keep the people of his 
towns out of the way of the army. These ar- 
rangoaents made, the troops moved forward up- 
on Coshocton town, at the junction of Tuscara- 
was and White Woman’s rivers. 


Two circumstances occurred at this moment, 
that proved to demonstration, the innocence and 
neutrality of the devoted Moravians. From Gua- 
denhutter to the hostile town, was little above 
twenty miles; yet not an intimation was given 
to the warriors of Coshocton of the approach of 
the white army, until the troops rushed into the 
heart of the town. The whole population, men, 
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women and children, were captured, and their 
fine crops of corn laid waste. 

For several days the rain had fallen in torrents, 
and swelled every creek to a river ; this inclem- 
ency saved the town west of Muskingum. Col. 
Broadhead, and the other officers in council, de- 
cided on retreat ; but first determined the fate of 
the prisoners. Pekillon, a friendly Delaware 
Indian chief, was required to point out such of 
the warriors most notorious for acts of atrocity 
against the whites. Sixteen were selected, led 
forth and put to death. For reasons which even 
then, it is probable, could not have been easily 
either explained or justified, the other captives 
were confided to the militia, to be conducted to 
Fort Pitt. 

To show how little the Indians could benefit 
by the examples of the whites, in rigid obedience 
to the civilized warfare, was apparent on this 
occasion. The next morning after the surprise 
and taking of Coshocton, an Indian advanced to 
the opposite bank of Muskingum, and requested 
to speak to “ The Big Captain.” 

Col. Broadhead advanced, and demanded his 
errand. 

‘* Peace, we want peace,” replied the chief. 

‘Send over some of your chiefs, then,” re- 
sponded Broadhead. 

** May be kill,’ again said the Indian. 

“Your ambassadors shall be safe,”’ replied 
Broadhead. 

Upon this assurance,a noble looking chief 
came over, but had scarce entered into conver- 
sation with the commander, when a militia-man 
advanced with a tomahawk concealed under his 
hunting-shirt, which, when close upon the Indi- 
an, he jerked forth, plunging it into the head of 
the warrior, who fell at the feet of Col. Broad- 
head, and expired. 

This flagitious murder, put an end toall hopes 
of peace, and comparing their numbers with the 
hostile warriors beyond the Muskingum, com- 
pea an immediate retreat. Col. Broadhead 

iad not power to punish the perpetrator or to 
prevent equal deeds of horror. The disorderly 
army had scarce began its retrograde march, 
and had not proceeded a mile from Coshocton, 
when a massacre of the prisoners commenced, 
and in a very few minutes only a few women 
and children remained.* The survivors, after 
some detention at Pittsburgh, were exchanged 
for a like number of white captives. 

How strange is the fate of man! In thatvery 
body of human beings, who trampled on all the 
principles which redeem our nature, there were 
individuals who would have shuddered to crush 
the fly that disturbed their rest. Amongst the 
prisoners who, with despairing looks, saw her 
husband expire under the hatchet, and with her 
infant slung ina basket on her back, took up 
her painful way to the land of the whites, was a 
young and beautiful Indian woman. The hus- 
band had been stricken down by the arm of Eli 


* It may be stated as singular, that so little notice 
has ever been taken of this shameful breach of faith 
and humanity, and how much was made of the sub- 
sequent murder of the Moravians. In principle the 
two transactions are remarkably similar, and equally 
criminal. 
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Bringham—and the fiendish expression of the ex- 
ecutioner, was caught by the wife and mother; 
who instinctively shrunk from the monster—-but 
her looks of natural hatred was ae and her 
life marked by the object: a feeling heightened 
todetermination by another circumstance aris- 
ing from the very holiest of nature’s laws. When 
the flames were consuming her abode, and whtn 
husband, home, and liberty, had all disappeared 
from before the poor Indian mother,she nestled 
to the soft and tearful eye of one of her own sex 
—she caught the arm, and implored the protec- 
tion of Isaac Carr. 

Pekillon, addressing Ryland and Parkman, 
observed, pointing to Carr, who had taken the 
hand of the prisoner: “ Face boy—woman,’— 
and then placing his hand on his breast, exclaim- 
ed: “ Good, Good!” and thus the melancholy 
march commenced. But alas! the path was 
soon bloody. Those of the militia who really 
wished to save the lives of the prisoners, pressed 
around the objects of their humanity, but they 
were too few. 

Letburn and his two companions, apprehen- 
sive of the event, kept close together, and around 
the Indian women ; but all four were arrested by 
loud and sudden screams behind them. They 
turned and saw an Indian man cut down in the 
midst of his family. ‘They had no time to dwell 
on that sight alone. It was a signal repeated in 
every direction. Vindictive glances had, from 
the outset of the campaign, evinced the real 
feelings of Bringham towards the protectors of 
the Indian widow, and that very morning had 
burst into violence, while preparing for retreat. 
The insulting expressions of Bringham, had 
roused Thomas Ryland to anger; and when so 
roused he was truly terrible. The two antago- . 
nists were rushing to mortal combat, which was 
prevented by the interference of Col. Broadhead 
and other officers. 

‘“* Never mind, never mind,” muttered Bring- 
ham, as he sulkily retired. 

** Never mind,” retorted Ryland, in a voice of 
bitterness. 

If their quarrel had been momentary, they had 
neither time to cool, when the massacre of the 
prisoners commenced ; but it was mutual wrath, 
which blood, and blood alone could quench. 
Bringham blamed Ryland for his disappointment 
wae Lee, and Ryland saw that beloved sister 
exposed to all the hardships of war, in a wilder- 
ness doubly savage; and regarded Bringham as 
the cause. Deeper still, were the anxious 
thoughts of the mild, but unwaveringly brave 
Letburn Parkman. He saw what it had cost 
the woman of his heart to become his; and both 
the brother and husband bore much more than 
they would otherwise have done, from reflecting 
on what would be the condition of their treasure, 
should she be deprived of one or both. 

In a sweeping gallop, up came Bringham, fol- 
lowed by five or six more of similar stamp; reck- 
less of aught but their object of thirst—blood ; 
and dashing in between Parkman and the Indi- 
an woman, aimed a deadly blow at the latter 
with his tomahawk. But rapid as lightning, 
Isaac Carr sprung to ward the blow, and re- 
ceived its whole weight on the right shoulder, 





and fell with a piercing shriek. 
































SO LETBURN PARKMAN. 


“ My wife, my wife!” exclaimed Parkman, 
clasping the writhing pS 
** My sister ! infernal villain!’’ cried Ryland, 
ina voice of mingled grief and ungovernable 
,as he sprung from his horse, and throwing 
his arms round the body of Bringham, brought 
him to the ground on his head and shoulders; 
and seizing the tomahawk which had struck Lu- 
cy to the earth, dashed it into the breast of the 
murderer, and left it there. 

* What, what, whatis this?” cried Col. Broad- 
h2ad, who was exerting himself to save the poor 
screaming women and children prisoners. “‘Mad- 
men, are you not contented to murder your cap- 
tives, but must murder one another ?” 

** My sister!” vociferated Ryland. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Broadhead, “ that 
squaw is not your sister !” 

‘“* But that murdered form was,” replied Ry- 
land, ina tone almost supernatural. But the 
attention of both was now fora moment turned 
to another object: it was Letburn Parkman, 
who sprung to his feet, and oe his hands, 
with much apparent joyfulness, burst into bois- 
terous laughter. ‘Oh! Col. Broadhead,” said 
Ryland, “‘ his brain is turned; that man is my 
sister’s husband !” 

** Battles have I been in, and scenes of death 
many,” inwardly replied Col. Broadhead, “ but 
this is the most dreadful scene of all.” 

One being maintained the most perfect pre- 
sence of mind, amid all this sanguinary tumult: 
that was the Indian widow; who, with her in- 
fant on her back, chafed the temples, and 
staunched the blood of the wounded Lucy, whose 
sex she had before, in fact, suspected, as she af- 
terwards avowed. The maddened rage of Ry- 
land was completely calmed by the shocking as- 
pect of his brother-in-law ; who now made the 
woods echo with screams and shouts of laughter. 
Reason was gone, never more to return, until 
the gates of death were opening. 

Ryland, restored to himself, sat down on the 
pm, and placed, as he supposed, the lifeless 

1ead of his sister on his lap : but at the moment, 
a long-drawn sigh from the victim, thrilled to 
the heart of the brother. Returning sensation 
was now restored, and her first words were,— 
** Oh, father !”—But as if awaking from a fear- 
ful dream, she fixed her eyes on those of her 
brother, and yet bewildered, said in a feeble 
voice— where ?”’ and swooned. 

$0 RO ES BS me ee B® 

The softened Richard Ryland, had returned 
mournfully to his cabin with his remaining child- 
ren. His moroseness had disappeared—when 
he addressed any of them, it was in the language 
and tone of a tender parent. Always a careful 
and industrious man, he was now even too labo- 
rious for his age and health. At early dawn he 
was up, and while his children yet slept, a short 
but heart-felt prayer was breathed for their wel- 
fare,and for the two absent, for he now consid- 
dred -Letburn Parkman as his son. No smileor 
frown dwelt upon his sad countenance. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, Richard Ry 
land was sitting in his dwelling, with another 
aged man beside him—that man was Temple 
Parkman. A vague report had reached the 
neighbourhood of the return of the army; but 





the report had been preceded, and attended by 
so many echoes, as to preclude any dependence. 
So many had, however, relations absent, that 
every one remained at home, hope whispering 
the appearance of the expected ones every mo- 
ment. The best that the times,and humble and 
simple modes of frontier modes of life admitted, 
was ready. 

Richard Ryland and Temple Parkman, though 
far above most of their neighbours, felt a some- 
thing mingling with their hopes. Their sons 


were anxiously awaited; and yet, with the wish- 


es to see those sons, came an inexplicable fear 
of heavy calamity. 

“ My God!” at length exclaimed Temple 
Parkman, “ yonder comes Letburn—I know his 
step—why he is mad with joy!” 

ll eyes were now rivetted on the advancing 
figure, but all shrunk with more than terror 
from his approach. It was indeed the once ele- 
gant form of Letburn Parkman, now in rags; 
without hat or shoes—begrimmed with filth, and 
grinning a terrific smile his eyes rolling in mad- 
ness. ‘The whole group were literally petrified, 
and remained motionless as one of his unearthly 
laughs rung on their ears, as he rushed by them 
and into the room, once that of Lucy. Like all 
mad persons, one fell idea prevailed. As faras 
could be gained from incoherent expressions, he 
thought himself engaged to marry Lucy the 
same day; and repeatedly shouted unconnected 
exclamations of joy. On the occasion of his re- 
turn, his eye evidently recognized places and 
persons; but even the face of his father, was 
merely glanced at and disregarded. Not find- 
ing her he was evidently seeking, he darted out, 
and taking the direction towards his father’s 
house, was soon out of sight of that father, who 
now almost distracted, followed him on horse- 
back. 

‘* No wonder,” at length painfully exclaimed 
Richard Ryland, looking at his terrified child- 
ren, “‘ we know what he has lost.” 

* Tommy, Tommy, | declare,’ screamed the 
youngest boy,as he sprung forth like a bird, and 
was soon caught up by Thomas Ryland, once 
more at his father’s gate. The warm embraces 
of his father, and brothers and sisters,were as 
warmly but sadly returned by Thomas. 

* Letburn ?” fell from every mouth—but looks 
alone gave answer. 

Thomas, with his youngest brother on one 
knee, and youngest sister on another, cast an 
uneasy glance around him. His father obsery- 
ed his looks, and sighed—** One is not.” 

‘** Father,” replied Thomas, in an impressive 
voice, “if your daughter was to rise from the 
dead, would you forgive and receive her ?”’ 

** Thomas,” replied the wounded father, “ as I 
hope to be forgiven; but why the question ?— 
Oh! my son, dare I hope?”’ 

** Come, my father,and meet your child!” was 
the repiy. 

In the very room where she was born, in the 
very dawn of its settlement, lay the paled face, 
and yet living, but attenuated form of one of the 
early daughters of the West. At her bed-side 
sat the almost equally wasted father; attentive 
to her every motion. Many regarded her ever 
reaching the paternal home as a miracle—and 
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who is he who dares to say it was not? A bro- 
ther was the instrument. With great care and 
watchfulness, the fate of her husband was con- 
cealed from her ; and hourly she seemed tovan- 
ish away, and ready to take wing to the abodes 
where pains and sorrows cease. 

Spring, again opened; and the plaintive rob- 
bin, and more plaintive dove soothed her heart 
with their notes melting on her ear. Her sweet 
pe brother, Henry, came to her bed-side, said 
soitly :— 
ge Sis Lucy, the meadow has the prettiest flow- 
ers; may’nt I go,and pick you a posey ?”’ 

She laid her white and death-like hand upon 
his head, and replied :— 
is Go, my love—but don’t stay long from sister 

ucy.” 

The tender and affectionate boy, bounded 
away on his, to him, delightful errand ; but ina 
few minutes returned, rushing into the sick room 
in the utmost terror, crying: 


“Oh, Lucy! Lucy! what see!” and as the 
alarmed invalid rose on her elbow, continued : 
“ Seen Letburn Parkman, sitting at your tree!” 


Richard Ryland had heard the same exclama- 
tions, and called from the garden to the child, 
who was too much shocked to obey; and the old 
man followed, as fast as age and weakness ren- 
dered possible: but the blow was struck. Her 
brothers and sisters crowded to her bed ; but the 
ear of Lucy Parkman heard no more the en- 
dearing names of daughter or sister. Herspirit 
was gone from earth. 


For the moment, Letburn Parkman was for- 
gotten; but some neighbours coming in, as the 
death of Lucy was soon known, and having heard 
confusedly the expressions of the boy, went to 
the meadow, and found what almost froze their 
blood. The haggard form of Letburn, leaning 
oe the oak, where first his Lucy had breath- 
ed her love; round his head was the handker- 
chief in which it had been wrapped, and in his 
hand the volume of Meditations, deposited by 
Lucy many months before. When approached, 
he was found in deep sleep, or rather stupor. 
When, with difficulty, roused, he glared on the 
anxious faces, muttering : 

““What a dream—why Thomas—why Lucy !” 


It was evident he thought himself in the camp 
on the Muskingum: but gradually recovering, 
his neighbours discovered that reason had re- 
turned, as death advanced. He was carefully 
and tenderly removed, shaved, decently clothed, 
and laid on a bed in the house of his father-in- 
law. A skilful physician was called. In the 
meanwhile, the invalid had so far recovered as 
to be conscious something very extraordinary 
had happened, continually repeated : ‘* W here is 
my wife—my Lucy?” 

The physician, who knew him from his cradle, 
with tears told his friends: “It is best to let him 
know all They will be put in the grave on the 
same daf.” 

Thus permitted, his more than brother, sat 
down by him, and related the terrible events; 
and to close the narrative, that his wife was now 
no more. 

‘*‘ Lay me beside lter—and let us no more be 
parted !’’—was the last words of the noble heart- 








ed Letburn Parkman. He was placed beside 
his Lucy, a corpse. 

Often had Lucy requested her father and bro- 
thers, to bury her under the oak in the meadow 
—and under that oak, now rests the daughter 
and wife—the husband, and their two fathers, 
and Thomas Ryland. One monument-stone 
contains their names, and this one line: 


“How LOVED, HOW HONOURED ONCE, AVAILS 
THEE NOT!” 
fe Chatillon MARK BANCROFT. 
> 
Original. 
THE DYING. 


BY MARY. EMILY JACKSON, 





Oh, mother, make my bed for me, 
I'l ask it not again, 

Why are thy eyes so dim with tears? 
I would not give thee pain. 


Father, dear father, ere I die, 
Draw near my couch of death, 

And seal thy blessing, ere I yield 
My last expiring breath. 


Sister, stretch out thy tremb’ling hand, 
I feel I’m dying now, 

Wipe off those tear drops from thy eyes, 
And smooth my burning brow. 


~~ pret out wl last farewell, 
And give thy parting kiss, 
Ere my treed spirit takes it flight, 

To yon bright world of bliss. 


Friends of my gay and joyous hours, 
I’ve loved you deep and long, 

Breathe out for me one parting prayer, 
And sing one parting song. 


Farewell, but when I’m laid to rest, 
Breathe not for me a sigh, 

Death comes! it was a griet to live, 
An endless bliss to die. 


ll 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
MUSIC. 
Tuere’s music in the Robin’s notes, 
When pouring forth its matin song ; 
There's music in the air that floats 
In balmy breezes o’er the land. 


There’s music in the tolling bell, 
As slow it peals upon the ear ; 
There’s music in the woodland dell, 
When Spring’s sweet warblers first appear. 


There’s music in the sun’s bright beam, 
When glancing far o’er plain and hill; 
There’s music in the gentle stream, 
The bubbling brook, or murm’ring rill. 


There’s music in the rolling waves, 
When by stormy winds they’re toss’d: 

There’s music in the coral caves, 
Where dwells the Ocean Peri host. 


To me, there’s music in the sigh, 

That heaves the maiden’s troubled breast; 
It tells of hope, in worlds on high, 

Where sorrow ends, and all have rest. G. 
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FRANCE 


Original. 


FRANCE IN 1834. 


WueEn the tidings reached us of the “ glorious” 
revolution of“ the three days,’’ who does not re- 
member the excitement that it produced? It 
was hailed as the triumph of free principles. 
France was regenerated. She was a republic 
in all but the name. The halcyon days of ra- 
tional liberty had commenced. These were the 
expressions that burst from the lips of many, at 
the raising of that tri-colored flag, which though 
so often dipped in blood,and waving in the ranks 
of tyranny, was yet first given to the breeze as 
the emblem of liberty and equal rights. When 
the voice of exultation at the overthrow of 
Charles X. and the elevation of a‘‘ citizen king,” 
was heard throughout our land, it was little 
thought how very soon that“ citizen king” would 
drop the mask of patriotic hypocrisy which had 
been assumed for the occasion, and subject his 
“beloved France” to the iron sway of a military 
despotism. Yet such isthe fact. One of the 
first acts of Louis Phillippe, was, to separate 
himself from those who had put the crown upon 
his head. We all know his treatment of the ven- 
erated La Fayette. The subsequent course of 
the “citizen king” has been, to consolidate his 
power in opposition to the People, and this, by 
surrounding his throne with the bayonets of four 
hundred thousand soldiers—not the National 
Guard contemplated and required by the Con- 
stitution—no, the National Guard has been ac- 
tually dissolved in most of the departments, and 
virtually dissolved in the remainder—but a reg- 
ular standing army—a band of mercenaries, o 
which Marshal Soult, the Minister at war, is 
the Commander in Chief. The “ citizen king” 
has the recoliection constantly upon his mind, 
that he was raised by a revolution, and he is not 
at all inclined to descend as suddenly by one. 
Every principle professed by him has been aban- 
doned. The press is not only shackled, but the 
prosecutions for libels against the government 
are innumerable, and pushed with extreme se- 
verity. Laws have been passed against political 
associations—forbidding indivicuals to keep fire 
arms—and against barricades—by a government 
that owes its existence to insurrection, and the 
JSusillade of the barricades, stirred up by an at- 
tack upon the liberty of the press. ‘ enever 
revolt can appear,” says the principal organ of 
the government, *‘ we have a law ready to meet 
it,—in_ the press—in clubs—or behind barri- 
cades.’”’ Whata precious specimen of consist- 
ency have we here! And this is not the worst 
—the cannon has been unmuzzled upon the peo- 
ple, with a recklessness of human slaughter al- 
most unparalleled in the history of despotism, and 
the streets of Paris and Lyons have flowed with 
the blood of multitudes, butchered for their re- 
volt at the tyranny of a government established 
bya Parisian insurrection—and while the streets 
were reeking, and the prisons filled, this iniqui- 
tous government had the insulting effrontery, to 
celebrate, with public fetes and childish shows, 
the glorious anniversary of the memorable three 
days. What a comment upon the degree of re- 
spect entertained by the “ citizen king” for the 
popular understanding! Whether France will 


IN 1834. 


patiently endure this oppression, or how far her 
strugglings against it are likely to prove effect- 
ual, remains to be determined. , 

Such is the present condition of the French 
nation, and from it we may deduce some import- 
ant inferences. The forms of the French gov- 
ernment are as liberal as those of any in Europe 
—the Belgian perhaps excepted. They have a 
written constitution; a representation of the 

ople ; and the trial by jury: but the “ citizen 

ing’ construes the constitution as he under- 
stands it, and not as it is understood by others 
a majority of placemen wee id the seats of the 
Chamber of Deputies—and the purposes of the 
monarch are as fully effected through the me- 
dium of packed juries in state cases, as though 
the form were altogether dispensed with. The 
“ citizen king” can safely afford to gratify his 
loving subjects with the forms, when he takes 
care to render those forms a dead letter; and 
thus, with their Charte- Veritéas he pronounced 
it, and a theoretic system of almost republican 
freedom, the unfortunate people of France, who 
have endured so much suffering and perpetrated 
so much crime, in pursuit of rights they never 
could obtain, or obtaining, never could pre- 
serve, are fated to be trampled down by tlie son 
of a decapitated miscreant, who can pretend no 
other title to the crown he wears, than the favor 
of those whom he has treated with so much per- 
aay sud injustice. 

‘e also have a written constitution, and one 
that now for forty-six years, has challenged the 
admiration of the friends of rational liberty 
throughout the world. The opportunity of giving 
it existence, was gained by the swords of a pa- 
triot ancestry. iF amsenlis are made upon it, 
they will be the insidious and subversive ones of 
forced construction and sophistical perversion. 
There would be a fearful risk, in boldly striking 
at the visible external forms of freedom, while a 
flame of devotion to the name, is rising from the 
altar of the popular heart. Sucha display of 
es temerity, we have little cause to appre- 
rend. Ambitious design will be coupled with 
shrewder “management. The battering ram 
will not be brought against the walls of the tem- 
ple—they will stand in all their perfect propor- 
tions and sculptured beauty, to remind the gay- 
er of the glory which they once encircled, when 
the Holy of Holies has beenconsecrated, and the 
Ark of the Covenant is no longer in its place. 
Like children, we may be permitted to amuse 
ourselves with the empty casket, after care has 
been taken to remove thejewel. “ The price of 
liberty is incessant vigilance.” Subversive 
principles, hand in hand with artful corruption, 
will present themselves in the stolen forms of 
truth and patriotism—let them be touched by the 
Ithuriel’s spear of sound investigation. The as- 
even ear is never in want of a plausi- 

le pretext. If he oversteps a little the bounds 
of his official authority, it is to effecta great 
good; if he disregards the legal barriers that lift 
themselves to intercept his course, his motives 
are pure—his object is the people’s benefit. 
Thus ill deserved popularity may be his—the 
shouts of the thronging multitude may resound 
along his path—and he may fondly mistake those 





shouts for the trumpet of fame. They will learn 
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their error, when their fate is fixed. His de- 
signs will be apparent, when the effects can- 
not be remedied. Let us look to the light and 
listen to the voice of impartial history. She is 
our safest guide through the shadowed wilder- 
ness of political complexity, into which unskilful 
or deceptive leaders may have drawn us. Ex- 
perience is said to be the best teacher—but let 
it be the experience of others. From the folly 
of other nations, may we learn wisdom. May 
we whom so many abortive attempts have been 
made to imitate, never be pointed at as an ex- 
ample to deter. For us there will be no excuse. 
If ever people sinned knowingly and wilfully, 
we will bethat people. We live at an advanc- 
ed age of political intelligence. We have had 
every advantage—situation—resources—oppor- 
tunity. Providence could dono more for us. The 
rise and fall of ancient republics have been fa- 
miliar to us as the school boys theme; and mo- 
dern instances have not been wanting—as if for 
our special benefit, the French Revolution has 
desolated Europe, and defeated its own object; 
and another “Revolution has followed as one of 
its effects—changing from bad to worse with sin- 
gular celerity. ‘If we cannot be instructed "by 
what is passing before our very eyes, neither 
will we convinced though one rose from the 
dead. Let us not shew that we have been spoilt 
by our own flatteries, and refuse to hearken to 
the advice of aged wisdom. They are our worst 
enemies, and time will prove them so, who are 
constantly feeding a morbid appetite for praise, 
by inflated compliments, and unmeaning eulo- 
giums upon our superior enlightment. Those 
who think themselves perfection, are above im- 
provement, and little inclined to profit by warn- 
ing or reproof, either of which is offensive to 
their vanity. The designing ones, who have a 
sinister purpose to accomplish, never fail to ad- 
dress themselves to this ruling passsion. Robes- 
pierre in his frothy speeches, harped eternally 
with the declamatory energy of affected sinceri- 
ty, upon the grateful topics of ‘** the poor—the 
virtuous—the enlightened people”—and the poor 
peas were fools enough to believe him, even 
while heads wee tumbling in rapid succession 
from what was jocosely called “ the little repub- 
lican window” of the ceaseless guillotine. The 
monster had cunning but not wisdom. He knew 
how to apply the means to the end, so as to ef- 
fect a wicked purpose. He had the art of the 
demagogue. Crimes were necessary, and he 
committed them; blood must flow, and he shed 
it. There was no weak hesitancy—no stumb- 
ing at means—no quailings of conscience. He 
played a bold game, and he played it well. All 
that crime and cunning could do, he did. The 
tide turned—that, he could not help; there was 
a reaction, which no management of ingenuity 
could resist ; the day of retribution came upon 
him in lightning and in wrath; the thunderbolt 
of vengeance struck down his dominion, and 
scattered it in the dust; and the once favorite 
Jacobin leader, now shivering with fear and o- 
verwhelmed with the coward’s despair, was 
dragged to the scaffold still moist with the blood 
of his victims. Would that his fate would deter 
others from imitating his life! But this is too 
much to anticipate while men are ambitious, 





and multitudes may be deceived. There is al- 
ways a hope of enjoying the crime, and escaping 
its penalty. A cherished belief, that a little less 
rashness, or a little more caution, will prove suc- 
cessful in preventing the catastrophe. We will 
moderate judiciously—we will not go quite so 
far—we will tamper with guilt, and sin with cir- 
cumspection—these are the whisperings of the 
evil heart; and it ever will be so, until man is 
different, and his nature changed. There is wis- 
dom then, in guarding against “ what men may 
do, not in trusting to what they will do.” 

In the words of Jefferson: “In questions of 
power, then, let no more be heard of confi- 
dence in man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the Constitution.” Stand upon the outer 
ramparts, with your weapons in your hands. 
Secure every pass, and plant your sentinels at 
each extremest point; let them be men of eager 
eye, and sleepless mind, and fearless heart, who 
will “ cry aloud and spare not,” at the slightest 
aspect of danger—who will be upon the alert for 
the artifices of stratagem, and catch with quick- 
ened ear, the sounds of approaching hostility, 
from the quarter where the man of ordinary per- 
ception would least expect it. And if the storm 
must gather, and the whirlwind sweep—if re- 
sistance cannot prevent the rush of numbers, 
and the fatal breach—if the last firm effort of 
the faithful few can naught avail, and the cita- 
del is doomed to be profaned by the retsless foot 
of the invader—it is no small consolation to 
know that we have done our duty. 

“ Heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome must fall we are innocent.” 
J. B.S. 
Se 
THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 





BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 





_ Addressed to two Swallows, that flew into a church du- 
ring religious service. 


Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven; 
Ye have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend? 


Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep; 
Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 

To wake sweet nature’s untaught lays; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 

Far, far above, o’er lakes and Jands, 
And join the choirs, that sing 

In yon blue deme not made with hands; 


Or, if ye stay 
o note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 

And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 
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Original. 
*‘* OMNIA FERT FET AS.%ee-Virge 


On, Rome! chaos of ruins! Niobé ; 
Of empires, tombed beneath the wreck of time! 
Thy longing after immortality 
On earth, alas! how vain. Midst blood and crime 
That deluged earth and dyed the foaming brine, 
Thy car triumphant rolli’d on fortune’s wheel, 
"Till trophy, arch, and pillar, o’er each clime, 
Thy haughty shadow spread ; and thou didst reel, 
Made drunk midst Saturnalia’s feast of tire and steel. 


Thy cloud-capt towers, thy battlements and spires, 
Thy gilded domes, reflecting Sol’s bright beams, 

pA. ! where are they now? No more the fires 
Of Tully’s noble accents, glow in streams 
Immortal : boding ill, the grey owl screams 

Where once the Muses held their proud abode, 
When Virgil’s lay, and Ovid’s strain, in dreams 

fancy, soared sublime. Where’s he whose nod 
In mae hall once awed the world? An earthly 
od! 


Where is the column of that virtuous King, 
Good Trajan? ‘Time, resistless in his race, 
To groveling dust its towering height did bring, 
And now St. Peter’s statue claims the place. 
O’er steps of broken thrones your way you trace, 
Where conquering legions oft moved solemnly, 
And “ Jo Pean’’ cried! Now to retrace 
The moral—what each nation’s fate must be— 
First virtue, freedom, wealth, then vice and anarchy. 


Is empire’s glory, then, an airy dream— 
A phantom—which allures but to deceive ? 

o muse amid the tombs of Thebes—a scene 
With interest fraught—and from her lips, receive 
The story of her hundred gates! At eve, 

Palmyra and Persepolis survey, | 
Majestic in their fall, and then believe 
an’s greatness but the mockery of a day. 
Alas! for Troy—a song! but who dare it essay! 


Oh, Attica! thou soil of classic fire— _ 
The muse, the sage, and hero’s sacred shrine, 
What fervent raptures does thy name inspire! 
But ah! the doles contd of law divine— 
“ From dust to dust’”"—proclaims the march of time, 
And e’en the sounding footsteps seem to say— 
“The temples, and the trophies of thy line! 
Where are they now ?” and pausing to survey 
The ruins, echo answers low, “ decay—decay.” 


The magic of thy name, Oh, Marathon! 
Has lost its force. No more with martial fame 
Do Grecian bosoms swell : oppressed—undone— 
He lies at ease, inglorious! On thy plain | é 
Proud Persia’s host succumbed : and thou didst gain 
Unfading laurels. Ah! but here, what’s this? _ 
A skull! Was this, now bleach’d by wind and rain, 
Whose chambers foul, the worm disdains to lease, 
The aome of thought and wit—ambition’s edifice ? 


In tides successive thus have rolled the fate 
Of empires. Veiled beneath barbarian night, 
The sun of life emerges now, to date _ 
The rise of freedom, commerce, arts polite, 
And busy hum of industry—the might 
Of nations. For destruction ripe, anon 
Her glories, star by star, expire, till light 
Is merged in mouldering gloom. Her race is run. 
The oppressor comes with nodding plume, and free- 
dom’s gone! 


Oh, thou! Britannia ! Queen of Neptune’s realm! 
Instruct us o’er what seas thy banner waved, 

When Pindar sung, and Priam’s hand the helm 
Of state controlled. What classic poets laved 








In thy Castalian springs, when Cesar braved 
hy shores: and when the Roman Eagee spread 
His conquering wings, where was thy Lion caved? 
Tell us who crowned, by “ right divine,” thy head, 


When Joseph wore his coat of purple, blue,and - 


red! 


No! Albion’s isle was ne’er of Greece or Rome 
The rival. Rude—unprized—on Ocean’s waste - 
A speck, as ’twere a mustard-seed in womb 
Of Time, creating, then destroying, placed, 
It lay, till fate ordained the mighty East 
Should sink, and Revolution’s seed be blown 
To Western climes. To growth mature increased, 
Her conquering boughs extend from Zone to Zone, 
And spread a haughty gloom o’er wreck of tower 
and throne. 


In arts, philosophy, and eloquence— 
In arms, in commerce, and poetic fire, 
Britannia, thou art happy! Yea, immense 
Thou art! And nations, wonder-struck, admire 
Thy dazz’ling glory, destined to expire, 
When pomp oat ¢ folly, crime and pride of power, 
Shall hurl on Europe’s clime destruction dire ! 
Will empire’s beam then cease to tilt? No! O’er 
CoLum BIA’S soil, Jove’s bird will still triumphant 
soar! 


Oh, Thou ! whose mighty fiat th’ equipoise 
Of empire’s scale preserves, or causes now 
To rise, or sink alternate, exercise 
Thy favour:—on our infant land, bestow 
Those Virtues which ensure success :—her brow 
Encircle with the wreath of Industry, 
Of Science and of Art :—to us allow 
An ignorance of vice and luxury — 
And grant a WasuineTon to guard our Liserry. 
8. F. 
ne 


AUTUMN. 


High over the valley the white clouds are flying, 
he voice of the snow-spirit rides on the blast ; 

As mournful it sweeps wot the wild forest sighing, 
“Cold winter is coming, the summer is past !” 


The whirlwind is drifting the leaves on the mountain, 
The field flowers droop to the white frost a prey ; 

No longer the lark laves his wing at the fountain, 
With the first bitter blast rode the songster away. 


Up the lake’s pebbled beach the rude billows are 
dashing,— 
The white breasted gull stilly rides the dark wave ; 
Far sounds the loud axe, and the conquered oak’s 
crashing. 
Start up the grim wolf in his dark mountain cave. 


See yon party of leaves on the west side advancing, 
They pee for the lake, its grey shore they have 
pass’d ; 
They light—on its silvery wave they are dancing,— 
They sink—thus depart all things mortal at last. 


How sad grows my heart to see nature decaying, 
In beauty-like rainbows when fading away ; 

’Tis false as the flush when consumption is preying, 
It lights up the cheek that may fade in a day. 


O give me the winter, when Boreas is swelling 
iis throat to give song to the bleak mountaiu brow; 
For ther I can sit in my snow-sheeted dwelling, 
And feel not the gloom that oppresses me now. 
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THE BROKEN MERCHANT. 


BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DISCLOSURE. 





: “ Here’s a sudden change.” 
“ Are you ill, Charles?” said Mrs. Carlton, 


laying down her pencil; she had been sketching. 
Her Steed did not answer, but seating him- 
self heavily on the sofa, he pressed his right 


hand on his forehead. 


His young wife arose gently, there was a 
slight suffusion on her cheek, but it was not 
wounded pride that her question had been un- 
heeded. She leaned over the arm of the sofa, 
and tenderly laid her hand on his forehead. “* Is 
there much pain in your head, my love ?” 


“ Ye3,—deéep, terrible. Emily, you cannot re- 
lieve it.” 

“Tet me try my skill at Mesmerism,’” said 
she, as she playfully ran her fingers through the 
clusters of his kair, and lifting the dark locks 
from his temple, pressed her rosy lip on the 
swollen and throbbing veins. Her kiss was so 
soft and still, that had a jealous lover been 
watching beside her he would not have heard a 
sound. Real and pure affection is always quiet 
and delicate in its attentions—and no man of re- 
finement can long love a wife, whose demon- 
strations of attachment are obtrusive and im- 
portunate. 


Charles Carlton scarcely heard the kiss ot his 
wife, but he felt it thrill through every pulse 
andnerve. It was pledged affection of a lovin 
and true heart. is hand trembled, fell, an 
his eyes, as they met hers, filled with tears.— 
Emily’s heart sank within her, as the fear of 
some terrible calamity rushed upon her mind; 
but she strove to sustain herself, and taking her 
husband’s hand in both of hers, she sat down by 
his side. 

‘“‘ Charles, dear Charles,” said she enquiringly. 

“ Emily,” 

** My dear husband, what can I do for you?” 

* Nothing’’—said he, calmly. 

* Nothing !—O, do not say so. Let me com- 
fort cas mine. Tell me, what lias happened ?”’ 

“7 will tell you, Emily—for you must know. 
I am ruined.” 

* Ruined! How? Why?” 

**} am a Bankrupt, Emily. I have failed— 
lost all my property ; all!’’ and he again covered 
his face. 

“Well, my dear husband, if it be lost, let it 
go. Thereare a thousand ways to live by in- 
dustry ; and [ can do a good many things.” 

* But, Emily, you do not comprehend this at 
all. Ll ama broken merchant. I shall not be 
trusted with business. 1 owe thousands that I 
cannot pay. I have nothing, nothing left.” 

** Yes, my love, you have what you have often 
called your dearest treasure still.” And she 





twined her arm around the neck of her husband, 
and tenderly drew his head upon her shoulder. 

* Bless you, bless you, my own Emily—my 
wife! you have comforted me.” 


8 





CHAPTER IIJ.—FRIENDS. 





“Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fears.” 


“ Any news this morning? Mr. Halford?” 
said John Folsom, tothe gentleman who entered 
his counting room. Hle was a tall, pale man, 
with a commercial looking face, that is, bilious 
and rather care worn; but the keen glance of 
his eye was tempered bya benevolent smile; 
and when he raised his hat, the high, full, smooth 
forehead bore the unequivocal stamp of a warm 
heart and a good conscience. 

** The only news of the morning is that Carl- 
ton has failed,” said Mr. Halford. 

“ Yes, I knew that last evening,” replied Fol- 
som. 

** Is it a total failure? Or will he be doing 
business again in six months ?” 

‘“* Radical; a thorough failure. Given up all.” 

“ That is rather an unusual course,’ remarked 
Mr. Halford. “ Most of our broken merchants 
contrive to’secure a share for themselves. You 
are his friend—why did you not advise him bet- 
ter?” 

“Your pardon, Sir. I never advise my friends. 
It only offends them. Throw physic to the dogs 
as soon.” 

‘“* | heard that the failure was caused by sign- 
ing for Hart &Co. Was that true?” 

8 Partly so. Carlton lost about $20,000 by 
that firm; but then he might have gone on in 
business for some months, and perhaps have got 
over his embarrassments entirely, if he had not 
been so very squeamish !” 

** Squeamish.” How do you mean ? 

* Why, he applied to old Colonel Davis, to 
whom he was owing a considerable debt, and 
told him how matters stood, and the reasons he 
had for believing he might retrieve his affairs, if 
he could obtain a loan of ten thousand for a few 
months, and he offered Davis good security for 
the money—but the old Colonel knows how to 
manage. He would not loan the cash, unless he 
could have his debt likewise provided for in the 
security. This Carlton thought would not be 
doing the honorable by his other creditors, and 
he refused; and Davis immediately levied an 
attachment.” 

**Carlton should have applied to his other 
friends ; he ought to have many, fur he has been 
avery obliging man. I think there must have 
been some who would have remembered his loans. 
Did he not once assist you, Mr. Folsom, ma- 
terially ?” 

** Yes, yes, his name was of some service at 
the time my creditors run me 3o hard; but I 
have paid him.” 

“ Thereare benefits which the mere value re- 
ceived never pays,’ remarked Mr. Halford 
dryly, as he left the store of the dashing mer- 
chant. He walked hastily up Chesnut Street. 

** | will call on Cariton,” said he to himself, as 
he wenton. “ Perhaps I can hit on some plan 
toput him again in business. He has a lovely 
young wife, and it must sorely try the spirit of a 


|man who loves his family to see them destitute. 


He owes me, but it is no matter. I find he has 
been honest, even under the hard temptation of 
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bankruptcy. He has acted honorably, and he 
shall be sustained.” 


THE BROKEN 


CHAPTER III.—THE PARTING. 


—— “ Partings such as press 
The life trom out young hearts.” 


It was June, the “bright and leafy June,” 
and such a glorious day! There are mornings 
when it seems as though the angel at heaven’s 
portal had purposely left the “‘ adamantine 
gates” ajar, that our cold earth and callous 
héarts might be revived and purified with the 
hallowed tide of light, and life, and love. We 
idly talk of Nature as of a goddess, and say she 
renews her youth and beauty, and puts on the 
green robe of Spring, and the flowery mantle of 
Summer, and Autumn’s rich and sheafy crown; 
but the energy of Nature is only the. breath of 
the Almighty, the Creator; her beauty is but 
the reflection of his benevolence, and her bounty 
the overflowing of his ever-during love for the 
creatures He hath made. Rely on Him and 
thou wilt never be forsaken, never destitute, 
never in despair. 

“We will trust in God, my dear husband,” 
said Mrs. Carlton, as she wiped the tears which, 
all unconsciously to herself, had, for minutes, 
been raining from her eyes on the fair forehead 
of her babe, as he stood at her knee, looking up 
with an earnest gaze at his mother. He had 
never before seen her face in sorrow; it seemed 
to astonish, almost petrify him. ** Dear Henry,” 
she continued, clasping him to her bosom, ** how 
{wish you could speak! You should tell papa 
that we will think of him and love him every 
hour he is gone. But you will soon learn to 
talk. Charles, I shall have nothing to do but 
teach Henry and write to you, and Paris is not 
quite to the end of the world.” 

Charles Carlton kept his station by the open 
window. A stranger, who had only remarked 
the rapid glance of his eye, as it wandered from 
earth to heaven, might have fancied him a poet, 
in the ecstacies of inspiration. Alas! His mu- 
sings were of a sterner quality than poet’s 
dreams. He felt the reality of struggling with 
himself. There are few occasions that more 
deeply try the soul of man, than parting with 
the only being he feels sure loves him. He is 
Adam, going from his paradise a/one. _ 

Emily suddenly started up with her infant in 
her arms, and stood by her husband’s side. _ She 
had caught the sound of coming wheels,and she 
knew he must go. There is no indulging in 
sentiment when a steam-boat is waiting. But 
love, aye, real affection is as deeply expressed in 
one word as in twenty. 

There was such a lookof love, of unutterable 
affection in the tender smile which dimpled his 
pale cheek, as she held the babe to her husband 
for his farewell kiss, that it quite overcame the 
heart it was intended to encourage. Had she 
wept or complained, Charles Carlton would 
have rallied his manly fortitude to comfort and 
sustain her, but now he only felt that he was 
obliged to leave all he held dearest on earth, he 
was the sufferer, and clasping his dear ones to 
his bosom, his kisses were the only farewell his 





lips could frame. 
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“ And is he gone? of sudden solitrde 
How oft that fearful question will intrude. 

”T'was but an instant passed, and here he stood! 
And now without the portal’s front she rushed, 
And then at length her tears in freedom gushed!” 





CHAPTER IV.—GOSSIP. 


“ The love of show, alas, that it should warp 
Our kindliest feelings, by its selfish pride.” 


‘“* So, your beautiful friend Mrs. Carlton, the 
brightest star in the galaxy of fashion, has been 
shorn of her beams, they tell me, and has left 
Philadelphia, and buried herself somewhere in 
the shades of Kensington ;” said Mr. Mears. 

** Say rather, she is ruralizing in eee 
I cannot endure to think of such a total eclipse 
for poor Emily,’ said Miss Arabella Folsom, 
affectedly sighing, as she clasped her jeweled 
fingers, ma mannerto display all the most costly 
and sparkling rings. 

‘** Have you visited her since her retirement?” 
enquired Mr. Mears. 

*O, no. It would pain me excessively to 
meet poor Emily under a sense of her altered 
fortune! Indeed I fear my emotion would be 
uncontrollable, and thus afflict her. I would 
not spare myself,” said the young lady, again 
sighing deeply. 

‘Bellis so devotedly attached to Mrs. Carl- 
ton, that this misfortunate has nearly broken 
her heart,” said Mrs. Folsom, the mother. “ I 
wish she had not so much sensibility.” 

* Why, it is rather an unpleasant affair to fail 
in business,” remarked Mr. Mears; “ but it is 
not very uncommon; and I don’t see it is likely 
to do Carlton any serious injury. He has gone 
out to Paris, agent for Halford & Co.a good 
firm; and I hear he is allowed to do something 
besides for his own benefit. Perhaps, in a few 
years he will return rich enough to flourish as 
gay as ever.” 

“I think, Bell, you had better ride to Ken- 
sington, one of these fine mornings and call on 
Mrs. Cariton, said Mrs. Folsom. 

“IT would, mama, with all my heart, only she 
lives with her odd old aunt, the Mrs. Eaton, 
whom | used to detest so much. What made 
Emily endure her I never could imagine; per- 
haps it was that she might have a friend in time 
of need.” 

** Mrs. Carlton was incapable of such calcu- 
lating selfishness, 1 am sure,” said Mr. Mears 
warmly, forgetting in his zeal for the injured ab- 
sent lady that he was dissenting from the opinion 
of ber particular friend. 

**O,I dare say you are right, Mr. Mears,” 
said Miss Folsom, with an air of pique. “* Emily 
had a most sweet and winning manner, and 
really she was very amiable, and always ap- 
peared to love her aunt; but that was no good 
reason why others should also adore the old lady. 
Really, to me she was disagreeable. Why, she 
was always prosing about the influence of wo- 
man, and her duties, and moral improvement, 
and all such obsolete stuff. She isa walking 
lecture, and I wonder how Emily can endure 
to live with her.” 

** You would not, Bell, I am very sure,” said 
John Folsom, as he entered the parlor. 
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“ No indeed, brother, I could not submit to 
such a humdrum life. Out of fashion, out of ex- 
istence for me.” : 

“* Bell, how wildly you talk!” said the mother. 
“1 am really astonished. I never heard you so 
unsentimental before. Reverses sometimes hap- 
pen to the very rich, and 1 are not certain of 
always being among the fortunate. To be sure 
Ido not know what I could do if Jéhn should 
fail!” and she elevated her large lace handKer- 
chief with a swell of importance. 

“J know, I would die at once,” cried the 
young lady, vehemently. 

Her brother bit his lip, and Mr. Mears, po- 
litely bowing, bade the ladies good morning. 


CHAPTER V.—MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

&, es i “ 

‘From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 
Thus much I at least may recall, __ 

It hath taught me that what I most cherished, 
Deserved to be dearest of all.” 


From Mr. Carlton to his wife. 


Paris, Sept. 1822. 
* * * * - * 

You see then, dearest, that my business, or 
rather that of Halford & Co. goes on bravely 
here; and all that disquiets me is my separation 
from you. 1 often compare my former ideas of 
gay and sunny France, with the desert-like 
feelings that now oppress me, whenever | visit, 
as 1 do occasionally, its scenes of fame and its 
temples of amusement. I feel little interest in 
these things, except as I can combine the new 
objects presented with your image in my heart. 
I will describe this to Emily, I will tell this to 
Emily, I will keep this for 
of my soul when I see, hear, or obtain any thing 
that pleases and interests me. In the hurry of 
business your idea is constantly present, en- 
couraging me to exertion, and I really enjoy my 
toil; but when 1 go to the solitude of my own 
chamber, and find no Emily to welcome me 
with a smile, and a kind word,I am desolate 
and sad. 

I wonder how any man can endure life who 
only lives for himself! Dearest Emily, do write 
often, and tell me every thing about yourself 
and little Henry. God bless the boy ! 

* * 


From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 


Kensington, Oct. 1822. 

I have a precious piece of news for you, my 
dear husband. Henry can speak a whole sen- 
tence. What do you think itis? but don’t guess. 
I want to tell you the whole story. Every morn- 
ing after breakfast I have taken him to my 
chamber, and there shown him your miniature, 
and I say to himas he kisses it, “It is papa. 
Henry loves papa.” 1 wanted he should be in 
the constant habit of remembering and loving 
you. And this morning he said it himself, of his 
ownaccord. “ Henry loves papa!” O,Inever 
was so ang I cy and wept, and caressed 
and kissed him, and he was wild with joy, be- 
cause he found he had delighted me so; and he 
said fifty times over “ Henry loves papa!” How 
I wish you could hear him! 

This incident, my dear Charles, has awakened | 
a train of serious and happy reflections in my | 


mily,is the language | 
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mind. I am quite a convert to my good aunt’s 
theory, that happiness is always found in the 
path of duty ; and then she has another apothegm, 
which I hope I shall find as true, that adversity 
has deeper and purer pleasures than prosperity. 

Had we, my husband, continued in our pros- 
perity, I should probably have lost this dear and 
precious pleasure of hearing my child’s first 
sentence. Perhaps, too, instead of having his 
first accents imbued with filial love, and his 
heart strengthened in its pure feelings by his 
mother’s caresses, he might have given expres- 
sions to some angry passion or selfish appetite, 
that would have defiled his sweet lispings, and 
might have given an evil impulse to his feelings 
which could never have been corrected. OQ, it 
is strange that woman can think so much of jew- 
els from the mines of earth, when she holds the 
key of the heart’s treasures! I ask myself what 
amount of wealth would have given me the un- 
utterable transport which my babe’s first simple 
sentence has done? I can answer before God, 
that no amount could have made me so happy. 

ee oe ele eee ee ee 
From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 
Kensington, July, 1923. 
ee ee ee, ee ie a ee 

- “ How do I pass my time this summer ?” 
is your question. Well, as you seem to rely so 
confidently on my confession, it shall be frank 
and full; though somewhat abridged, for pa- 
tience over along letter is not, | am told, the 
virtue of man. 

First on my list of doings I rank my maternal 
duties, pleasures | call them; and if you could 
see little Henry, he is not little now, and hear 
him talk,—his voice is as sweet as a bird’s—you 
would think I wasa good mother. And is not 
that something in my favor, Charles ? 

Then I assist my kind aunt in her housekeep- 
ing, and in her charities too; for though she has 
no great store of worldly goods, she is rich in 
good works. Do you wish to know what I con- 
tribute? My sympathies, my attentions, kind 
words and encouraging smiles, and, really, 
Charles, I never received so expressive, and, as 
I think, so sincere gratitude for all my boun- 
teous gifts, (you know we did give largely in 
Philadelphia,) as I now have showered upon me, 
for my good will merely. Charity of spirit towards 
the poor is more popular with them, and more 
beneficial too, than charities in money. 

But amusements, ab, 1 have them plenty; J 
walk, ride, and botanize. If you could see 
Henry and me out gathering flowers, and hear 
his glad laugh when he finds one, and laugh as 
loud as he, you would think it was amusing 
to botanize. Then my music is a delightful 
pleasure, because then, Charles, I feel as if my 
spirit was communing with yours. Thank you 
a thousand times for your last collection, the 
pieces are all charming, and I can perform that 
**divine air,” as you style it, charmingly; at 
least, so says Monsieur D. ——; and you used 
to think him the standard of taste in music. Se- 
riously, I do think | have made great proficiency 
in music this last year; send me the songs you 
prefer, and when you return you will hear me 


sing like a Prima Donna. 
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From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 

Kensington, July 4th, 1824. 
oe Se oe we). *, ee 
You can hardly imagine, my dear Charles, 
. how happy your last letter made me! and yuu 
think, that in ene year more, you will be able to 
return, with sufficient to pay your creditors. 
And then we will celebrate our independence, 
Charles! What a happy day it will be; and 
how different, too, the sources of our happiness 
from that which ji once foolishly thought was 
the basis of enjoyment! 

I will tell you why | write with such warmth; 
you will, I know, be glad to learn that one debt 
is paid. About three months ago,a poor woman 
came from Philadelphia to our neighborhood in 
searchofemployment. Shecalled at our house; 
and aunt being out, I went down to see the wo- 
man. She looked wretchedly, and when she 
saw I pitied her, she went on to tell me a long 
story of troubles, how she had lived in the city, 
kept a confectioner’s shop, been unfortunate in 
her customers. till finally she had to give up her 
trade; and her husband, for her debts, had been 
sent to jail. 

I asked her why she was so unfortunate in her 
customers? ‘Q,” said she,** they did not pay 
me; and she went onto name a number of 
ladies, who were foremost among the fashiona- 
bles when I was in town, as delinquents. And 
then, Charles, she “‘named my name” among 
the rest. ‘“ There was that pretty Mrs. Carlton, 
(1 give her words) she owed me a hundred dol- 
lars when her husband failed.” 

My face was crimson I believe; the woman 
started to see my agitation, and then she recol- 
lected me. | donot think she had before any 
idea whol was. Don’t think, Charles, that I 
am wofully altered. She had never seen me 
dressed so plainly, and shall 1 tell you the com- 
pliment? She said she had never seen me look 
so handsome, so very handsome, for, said she, 
**T never saw you have such healthy, rosy 
cheeks before.” 

I remember purchasing confectionary of her 
the last winter we werein town, but 1 had 
never thought of it since. One husidred dollars! 
and the articles were nearly all furnished, she 
said, for our last grand party. Of the‘‘ dear five 
hundred friends” I then invited, only five have 
ever shown a wish to continue the friendship, 
since our failure. 

_ One hundred dollars! The poor woman said 
it would release her husband from jail. I sold 
my pearls, Charles, and paid her. And the 
pride and pleasure I felt that first evening I 
wore them, when you whispered they became 
me, was nothing to my exultation when I had 
sent the poor creature to release ber husband. 
ae es. ee ee 
From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 
Kensington, January, 1825. 

My dear Charles—I have sad, sad news. 
John Folsom is dead; shot himself last Friday 
night! He lefta note, stating that his property 
was gone; and that he trusted God would have 
more mercy for his sin, than the world would 
for his poverty. Mistaken man, to fear the 
world’s contumely more than the law of his God! 





O, how I do pity his mother and sister; poor/ 
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Bell, I once loved her like a sister; she has en- 
tirely neglected me since my retirement, and so 
I thought but little of her; but now I feel m 
affection all revive. Poor girl; how I wish 
could comfort her! If they had only lost their 
property, it would have been nothing. I could 
have told them that there are a thousand 
sources of happiness independent of wealth and 
fashion ; pleasures which may be enjoyed with- 
out money; but what can ras now? What 
should I have done? How been, if you, O, my 
beloved husband—how thankful I feel that God 
has sustained us in our reverses— 
. a .. 8. ee eee 

From Mr. Carlton to his wife. 

Paris, April, 1825. 

What shall I say, love, respecting the sad 
news? Lam greatly distressed. Poor Folsom; 
he was much to be pitied. You do not, cannot 
know his temptations to the rash and wicked 
act; but my acquaintance with his character, 
and with the mania of his mother and sister to 
be among the fashionables, has led me to most 
painful reflections on his unhappy fate. He was 
ambitious, but naturally generous and enthusi- 
astic, and had his pride been rightly directed 
towards useful and noble objects, he would have 
made a noble-minded and useful man. 

But his mother and sister thought only of show 
and eclat; and they bound down his spirit to the 
circle of the world of fashion. In their esteem 
he was the greatest man, who could keep the 
most expensive establishment, and afford the fe- 
males of his family the most costly array. It 
was their reproaches and complaints which 

oor John dared not meet. He could have 

raved the world ; but there was for him no rest 
at home. 

Do not think I am placing all the sins of my 
sex to the account of yours. We have a lon 
and dark catalogue of our own; but I do thin! 
that, in our country, it is in woman’s power, if 
she would rightly exert her moral influence, to 
call forth our virtues, and even to make our 1m- 
petuous passions subservient to great and glo- 
rious purposes. But if the American women 
worship wealth, the men will sacrifice their souls 
to gain it. 

A thousand, thousand blessings on you, my 
love. You have sustained my spirit your 
cheerfel affection, and your example and coun- 
sel are every day strengthening in me the de- 
termination to be worthy of such a wife. Pray 
for me, that my heart may be purified from all 
sinful and worldly affections, and kept from 
those fierce temptations which only heavenly 
grace can enable us to overcome. 

Your husband, CHARLES CARLTON. 


. CHAPTER VI.—NEWS. 
“Tll-favoured is the bearer of ill-news.” 


‘** There is a gentleman below who has a letter 
for Mrs. Carlton,” said the domestic. 

** Why did he not send it up?” 

“ He said it was not to you, madam, but he had 
brought it for you to read, and he wished to make 
some explanations.” 

* Did he give his name ?” 

“Yes,madam. Mr. Cole.” 








TO MY 


“ Cole, Cole, I do not recollect any person of 
that name. Itis avery elegant name, Cole;” 
and Mrs. Carlton, as she hurried to finish her 
toilette, endeavored by dwelling on the name, to 
keep from her heart the agitating dread of some 
impending evil. What evil could she fear ex- 
cept as connected with the fate of her husband? 
She had not heard from him for several months. 

** Mrs. Carlton, Sir.” Mr. Cole started at the 
announcement. He had not anticipated seeing 
a solitary wife looking so like an angel. She 
was arrayed in a pure white robe, no ornaments, 
angels never wear them. 

*T have received a letter from my French 
correspondent, making kind enquiries respect- 
ing Mr. Carlton, supposing him in Philadelphia, 
madam.” 

“ Well, Sir.” 

** Mr. Halford wished me to ascertain if you 
had heard of your husband of late.” 

“Tt is sometime since; about, about,” and a 
burning blush rushed over her cheek, and then 
as suddenly ebbing, left her face white as new- 
fallen snow. 

“* How long did you say? madam.” 

“ Nearly six months;”’ and her voice sank 
with the suffocating sensation at her heart, as 
she thought, “‘ how long !” 

“Mr. Sarton, it seems, left Paris about four 
months since.” 

“ Just the time he named in his letter that he 
should embark for home. O, what has hap- 
pened? Where is he? Can you not tell me? 
The letter!” 

“Be calm, madam; pray be calm,” said Mr. 
Cole, in a most soothing tone. “ Nothing has 
happened that we can 4scertain. Mr. Carlton 
was highly respected at Paris, and this letter, 
you may see it, only speaks in general terms of 
his departure. Be calm, Mrs. Carlton, pray do 
not afflict yourself. What! ho! help! the lady 
has fainted !” 

* Strange she should faint! I never thought a 
wife cared so much for her husband. I wonder 
who would grieve if Ishould be lost? I'll marry; 
that’s settled ; [’ll marry ;—so thought Mr. Cole 
as he rode homewards. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE DENOUEMENT. 
“‘ Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears.” 


** Doctor how do you find my poor little niece, 
Mrs. Carlton, this morning!” said Mrs. Eaton. 

** No better, no better, heart sick, Mrs. Eaton. 
Medicines do little good in such cases.” 

** You still recommend travelling ?”’ 

** Yes, Madam.” 

“* A sea voyage ?”’ 

**T should say it promised to be beneficial.” 

“To France.” 

“Yes, take her to Paris; let her see the 
friends of her late husband, and hear their 
praises of his character. Such things awaken 
the current of life, and its thoughts; if you can 
arouse these, the mother will triumph in her 
heart, and she will strive to become reconciled 
to the dispensation of Providence and to life, 
for her child’s sake.” 

“A Christian should always be reconciled,” 
remarked Mrs. Eaton. 
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* True, but Christians need motives to obedi- 
ence; and in cases of severe affliction these mo- 
tives should be placed in the most touching light. 
Pardon me, madam; I know I amonly repeating 
your sentiments, those, indeed, which I have 
learned from your own lips and life.” 

“OQ, doctor you have probed me to the quick. 
I am the selfish one, the unreconciled. I did not 
repine that the affections of my niece were 

iven to Mr. Carlton. I felt that she ought to 
ove her husband better than any other earthly 
friend. But I cannot bear that the whole heart 
of my precious child should be burried in the 
grave of her husband, I want her to turn tome.” 

* And so she will, madam, as soon as this tor- 
por of grief is in some measure removed.” 

‘Dear Emily,” said Mrs. Eaton, greatly 
moved, “‘ She shall go to Paris. I will conquer 
myself. 1 will talk to her of her husband; he 
was an excellent man, and worthy her love. 
There! there! Is not that he ? Merciful heaven, 
my prayers are heard! It is Charles!” 

ee a ee a a a re 

“7 sent you a long letter the day before I left 
Paris, detailing all the reasons which induced 
me to go to Constantinople; and stating also the 

robability that you might not receive another 
etter or hear from me, till f had the blessed 
' privilege of thus assuring you of my health and 

appiness,” and Charles Carlton alternately 
pressed the pale lip of his wife and the rosy 
cheeks of his boy, as they were both encircled 
in his arms. 

“ The letter never reached me, and, Charles, 
you cannot know how this silence distressed 
me.” 

“T see it, I feel it too well, my ownlove. If I 
had anticipated your affliction, not all the bright 
prospects held out by Mr. Dupin, would have 
weigheda feather. 1 would have come to you.” 

“O never think of it, Charles. It is over; 
you are here, and | shall soon be well; and then 
how happy we will be! you must not leave me 
again.” 

‘“* Never, never. I have money enough, be- 
sides paying all my creditors, except Mr. Hal- 
ford, who has voluntarily relinquished his claim, 
to begin business again for myself. We shall 
know how to estimate our blessings, how to en- 
joy them. Wewilllive for domestic happiness, 
for social improvement, for religious duties.” 

** But never again, my husband, for fashiona- 
ble display.” 

** Never, Emily.” 

ee 
TO MY WIFE, 
More than Twenty Years after Marriage. 


I lov’d thee dearly in thy glow of youth, 

When health. and hope, and smiles were on thy brow, 
I lov’d thee dearly then, but better now; 

For time, that dims thine eye, hath shewn thy truth 
More excellently fair. Did ill betide, 

Care wring my soul, or weakness waste my frame, 

In every change [ found thee still the same— 

A gentie friend—and comforter, and guide. 

And now from home and thee so far apart. 

With not a voice to snothe,—a smile to cheer, 

I feel thy worth in absence doubly dear, 

And press thine image closer to mine heart; 

Asking of Heaven how | shal! tind amends 

For faith, for love like thine, thou best of wives and 





friends. 
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90 THE STUDENT—AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 


Original. 
THE STUDENT. 


; Dociles imitandis, 
Turpidus ac pravis, omnes summus.—suv. 





In his lone garret, from the haunts of men, 

And from the world’s dark vices, and its strife, 
Alone and pale, Hillario with his pen, 

Sat musing mournfully o’er human life : 
A grey hair trom his head before him lay, 

luck’d from his temple, the index of time: 

But thirty years of life had pass’d that day, 

And yet he bore the marks of middle prime ; 

Sad were his musings, yet instructive and sublime. 


He mourned not that the years of life had past, 
But that they bore his hopes and joys away ; 
He mourned not that a student’s life was cast 
For him—but yet he mourned o’er the decay ; 
And most of all, that boyhood’s blissful day 
And dazzling dreams, were left, alas, behind ; 
‘hat the increase of knowledge should repay 
But discontent and sorrow to the mind, 
sa ¢ virtuous hopes and brilliant thoughts re- 
ned. 


Hillario wept—down his pale cheek a tear 

A moment glittered, at the thought, that he 
With all his learning, gathered far and near, 

To disappointment still a slave should be. 
Ife was unnappy, tho’ the world could see 

No cause, in one so skilled in wisdom’s lore; 
Alas ! how little does the world agree 

In the pursuit of bliss—how small the store, 

In minds that must, we think, possess the more. 


In Virtue only, happiness is found ; 
In all things else a phantom we but find— 
A gay illusion of the sight, or sound— 
meteor only of the morbid mind— 
A bubble, floating on the idle wind, 
With all Heaven’s rainbow beauties o’er it cast ; 
That breaks, the moment we attempt to bind 
The glittering globe, or hold the phantom fast ; 
And thus we pine, v’er all the crush’d enjoyments 
of the past. 


T'was thus Hillario mused, and yet he sought 
In outward things, the happiness unknown ; 

As well might he ambition’s store have bought, 
Or hoped to find the boon upon a throne, 

For Alexander, with a world his own, 
Less happy than the ragged Cynic seems, 

Who crawling from his tub, desired alone 
(Not Alexander’s gifts,) the sun’s warm beams ; 
‘Thus happiness was his, ay, even in his dreams. 


Upon the banks of the old Tiber, where 

Rome stands, the mouldering monument of time, 
Musing upon the ruins scattered there, 

Of splendid temples, and of tombs sublime. 
Hillario wandered in a foreign clime, 

Escaped from books, and from his studious toil, 
Yet studying Nature in her gayest prime, 

With as intent aaxiety, as while 

In his ione garret, he sat o’er the midnight oil. 


‘The wonders of the Vatican, the art 
Of ancient sculpture, and of painting, here 
“ent no deep thrill of happiness to his heart : 
Nor Venus, nor the Apollo Belvidere, 
Could dissipate the startling, struggling tear, 
That told too plainly of a heart distress’d ; 
Tho’ oft a voice had in his boyish ear, 
Whispered of these, and gave his nights no rest ; 
And oit in boyhood’s dreams his feet those halls had 


In galleries of art, and learning’s fanes, 

And in the Coliseum’s solitude, 

Where gladiators fought, and rattling chains, 

And shrieks, and dying groans, and smoking blood 

Made sport for thousands—there Hillario stood, 

Pond’ring upon a people, wise, yet wild,— 

A people skill’d in all, or great, or good, 

babes oes were with the world’s deep learning 
pued, 

Yet savage as the wolf, and simple as a child. 

Where once the Forum stood, Hillario sate 

And gazed upon the creeping things around 

Dreaming of Cicero’s unhappy fate— 

And Tully’s tongue, and eloquence profound: 

How changed !—patricians tread not now the ground, 

The buliock grazes where great Tully spoke, 

And lizards crawl on crumbling colum:s round, 

Teaching the student, as his deep dream broke 

How a the works of man before time’s ruthless 
stroke. 


He paused, and as he paused, in pomp the Pope 

Passed onward to St. Peter’s splendid hall ; 

Legate of Heaven, and harbinger of hope: 

And does Religion thus for grandeur call ? 

Hillario ask’d—and in yon — tall, 

Is Curist, the LowLy, pleased with glittering gauds? 

Before the sculptor’s art, to feel and fall ? 

Is Gop well pleased? or think ye He applauds 

The mummeries of man, or counts them all as 
frauds? 


Hillario mused upon Religion’s light, 

Defiled, tho’ still the same, tho’ still defiled ; 

And a pure ray illum’d his mind’s dark night, 

Revealing bliss, so by the world reviled : 

And lo! his heart’s uncultivated wild 

With flowers broke forth, and nature smiled again. 

The man of wisdom was again a child, 

The bliss he from the world had sought in vain, 

Now gerne, even like the moonlight on the midnight 
plain. 


Creation brighten’d round him, and the hills 
Of Italy and Egypt greener grew— 
The works of art, sent to his soul those thrills 
Of rapture, which he never, never knew. 
For oft their contemplation led his view 
Up to the Being who inspires them all. 
And now Hillario wondered, that he drew 
Pure happiness from things that erst would pall 
Upon his morbid mind, and leave him tired of all. 


From Europe’s shores he turned, and backward traced 
His steps, to that lone garret, happy now; 
There from his heart each evil thought erased, 
And bound his soul with Virtue’s sacred vow ; 
Before his Gop his knee in truth to bow, 
And to confess each fault. He lives in peace, 
That all his learning never could bestow, 
A bliss the world can never bid to cease, 
And which he sought in vain in all the charms of 
Italy and Greece. MILFORD BARD. 
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We watch the summer leaves and flowers decay, 
And feel a sadness o’er the spirit thrown, 
As if the beauty fading fast away 
bs: Nature’s scenes would leave ourhearts more 
one, 
More desolate, when sunny hours are gone— 
And much of joy from outward things we find, 
But more from treasures than our own 
Through winter’s storm; the higher hopes of mind-- 
The trust which soars from earth--earth has no 
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LOS PUELCHES; 


OR, THE PAMPA INDIANS. 


“ THERE is something,” says Washington Irv- 
ing, “in the character and habits of the North 
American Indian, taken in connexion with the 
scenery over which he is accustomed to range, 
its vast lakes, boundless forests, majestic rivers, 
and trackless plains, that is to my mind wonder- 
fully striking and sublime.” 1 know not if the 
observation of the elegant writer I have just 
quoted does not still more forcibly apply to the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern portion of 
the American continent, many of whose tribes 
have to this day maintained that proud indepen- 
dence, the main pillar of savage virtue, and 
whose lofty spirits have never yet been humilia- 
ted and debased by a sense of inferiority, or cor- 
rupted by the withering breath of civilization.— 
And yet, notwithstanding that the man of savage 
life Bape to the philosopher so interesting a 
field for study and research, it is really singular 
how few and barren are the facts weare in 
possession of concerning him. The early con- 
querors of America, and even the missionaries, 
have never given us a true and faithful descrip- 
tion of these people; and, with the view of mag- 
nifying their own exploits, have grossly exag- 

erated the number of Indian nations, and dis- 

gured their character by ridiculous stories of 
barbarism and cannibalism, which, even to this 
day, are accredited by the ignorant vulgar. At 
the period of the conquest, the territory at pre- 
sent constituting a part of the Argentine repub- 
lic, that of the Cisp atina republic, or the Banda 
Oriental, and the southern portion of the domin- 
ions of the Dictator Francia, were inhabited by 
the following nations:—The Charnas, Yaros, 
Bohanes, Chanos, Minurnes, and the Pampas. 
Although the most perfect physical resemblance 
existed between all those tribes, they were 
strongly contradistinguished both in manners 
and language. The Pampas—the subject of the 
present paper, end who have cost the Spaniards 
more blood than all the armies of the Peruvian 
Incas, or those of the Mexican Montezuma—led 
a wandering life between the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-ninth degrees of latitude ; they were first 
known by the name of Querandis or Puelches, 
because every division of the nation has its own 
distinctive appellation, and which in conse- 
quence led to the erroneous supposition that they 
were so many distinct tribes. This nation op- 
posed the invaders with such obstinate perti- 
nacity, that, after experiencing a considerable 
loss, they obliged them to abandon their newly- 
founded city of Buenos Ayres. But, struck 
with the importance of the position, the Span- 
iards came a second time, and being strong in 
cavalry, at that period an arm as terrible to the 
indians as they have since made it to their Span- 
ish oppressors, the Pampas were unable to resist, 
and retired to the territory they have since in- 
habited, where they exist by hunting the yatoo, 
the hare, and the ostrich, which on these bound- 
less plains are found in great abundance.* But 


* Before the revolution, it was computed that there 
existed in the province of Buenos Ayres twelve mil- 
lion oxen, and three to four million horses, without 
comprising the innumerable herds of wild cattle with- 








in a very short time after the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the wild horses had multiplied to 
such an astonishing degree, that the Pampas 
began to catch them; and their flesh, being 
found palatable, has since constituted their or- 
dinary food. The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
deriving an immense commerce from the hides 
and tallow of these wild animals, soon thinned 
the numerous herds that extended on the west to 
the Cordillera, and on the south to the very con- 
fines of Patagonia. Thus the Pampas, deprived 
of their ordinary means of subsistence, began to 
make incursions into the Spanish territory—inde 
bellum; hence the origin of those bloody wars 
that have ever since almost continually raged 
between the Pampas and the descendants of 
Spaniards ; in the course of which whole pro- 
vinces have been laid waste by their avresmene 
fury, the communication between Buenos an 
Chile frequently interrupted, and the safety of 
that city itself more than once endangered. And 
yet the number of these warriors, who have so 
long set at defiance the Spanish power, never 
exceeded a thousand. Living constantly in the 
open air, naked, and subsisting on horse flesh, 
prizing beyond every thing else their savage in- 
dependence, these children of Nature present a 
singular and interesting contrast to the condition 
of their fellow men in civilized society, whose 
numerous trammels and complicated misery so 
justify the observation of Lucan, that— 


“ Paucis humanum vivit genus.” 


In person the Pampa is about six feet high, 
strongly limbed, with a broad flat countenance, 
wearing an habitual expression of melancholy 
and sternness. Neither the men nor the women 
ever cut or comb their hair ; the former bring it 
up toa point, and tie it with a py round their 
head; the latter part it on the forehead a la 

ierge, making with the ends two thick tails, 
which fall eo | over the neck and the arms. 
When in the Pampas both sexes go nearly 
naked; but those who, during the moments of 
truce that sometimes prevail, come down to 
Buenos Ayres, adopt the poncho, which they 
ornament in a rude fashion with bones and fea- 
thers. Every chief inhabits a separate district, 
which they change as soon as forage becomes 
scarce, for they are unacquainted with even the 
simplest elements of agriculture. Laws they 
have none; and their religion is of so complica- 
ted a nature, as to render it doubtful if they 

ossess any exact notions of a Supreme Being ; 
but that they believe in a future state is evident 
by their funeral rites,and their ideas of the plea- 
sures of Paradise; these they make consist in 
hunting the gama and the ostrich during the day, 
and in Regt, through the night. Thus, on 
the death of an Indian, his bolas and his favour- 
ite steeds are slaughtered and buried with him, 
and also a large portion of the strong fermented 
liquor distilled from the cactus, of which they 
are so }oassionately fond. Polygamy, so com- 
mon among the other Indian nations, is rarely 








out prog rietors. At that period, and even at the pre- 
sent day, an ox was fiequently killed for its tongue 
and hid, and the carcass left tor the vultures of the 
plains. 
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found among the Pampas, so that the social con- 
dition of their women is infinitely superior to 
that of those of the other tribes. 

Butit is in their system of warfare that these 
hardy children of Nature will excite our liveliest 
admiration, by a display of daring intrepidity, a 
lofty contempt of death, unsurpassed by any 
people who have ever existed.* Strange as it 
mav appear, with the use of the bow they are 
perfectly unacquainted. At the period of the 
conquest they made use of the javelin, which 
they either hurled, or used hand to hand in close 
combat; but on becoming a nation of horsemen, 
they have converted this weapon into a formida- 
ble lance, eighteen to twenty feet in length, 
which they use with singular dexterity. The 
peculiar arm of the Pampas is the bolast and 
the lasso; with the former he can, when at full 
gallop, strike an object at 150 paces distance ; 
or again, when the object is nearer, they strike 
it without letting go the thong to which the ball 
isattached. It was with this singular arm that 
they captured and put to death Don Diego de 
Mendoza (the brother of the founder of Buenos 
Ayres) and the whole of his staff; and, by at- 
taching bundles of burning straw to these mis- 
siles, they once succeeded in setting fire to se- 
veral houses at Buenos Ayres, and even burnt 
some ships in the harbour. 

When they have determined on a warlike ex- 
pedition, they immediately hide their women, 
and then set forward with the speed of the Pam- 
pero wind of their native plains, driving before 
them herds of wild horses, which enable them to 
execute marches which, for rapidity and length 
will appear almost incredible in Europe. On 
approaching the enemy’s territory, they detach 
some scouts on their front and flanks to recon- 
noitre. These men then advance with the great- 
est precaution, crouching down beneath their 
horses’ bellies, and stopping every now and then 
toallow them to graze, the better to deceive the 
enemy; for this reason the Indian horses are 
never bitted. Sometimes they will advance 
crawling on their hands and knees, and, having 
completed their reconnoisance of the hut, the 
object of attack, they gallop back to the main 
body, taking care, if discovered, to take an op- 
posite direction. When all is ready for the at- 
tack, they dash forward with the fury of demons, 
striking their mouths with their bridle hands, 
and, setting up a wild scream that strikes terror 
into the stoutest heart, set fire to the hut. and 
murder all without discrimination, reserving 





* Azara relates the following anecdote of the cour- 
age of these Indians:—F ive of them, who had been 
made prisoners, were put on board a line-of-battle ship, 
and sent tosea. On clearing the mouth of the Plate, 
the captain allowed them to come on deck, when one 
of them, approaching a corporal of marines, and, ob- 
serving him off his guard, seized his arms and imme- 
diately killed two pilots and fourteen sailois. ‘The 
four others attempted also to seize some arms, but, 
failing in the attempt, they threw themselves into the 
sea, and perished. 

+ Both these arms have been so often described, that 
it is unnecessary to recur to them here. The lasso, 
however, is not of American origin like the bolas.— 
Mention of it will be found in Herodotus, in his eata- 
logue of the invading army of Greece under Xe) xes. 
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only the young and beautiful females,whom they 
carry off intriumph to their inhospitable deserts. 

Yet, in spite of all, there must be either some 
charm unknown to us children of civilization in 
the wandering life of the desert, or, on the other 
hand, there must be more sojl in the heart of the 
Pampa Indian for the growth of the all-gener- 
ous sympathies and affections of our nature than 
is usually ascribed to him; for their exist nu- 
merous instances of women thus carried off by 
the Indians, who have refused, after séme years’ 
experience, to return to the civilized habits of 
their infancy. There is also another feature in 
the mode of life of these Indians which appears 
to have escaped the attention of the philosopher, 
and this is the revolution produced in their man- 
ners by the introduction of the horse among 
them. Although at present ignorant of the 
simplest rudiments of agriculture, the peculiar 
nature of the country they inhabit would, with- 
out the use of this useful quadruped, have ren- 
dered an existence by the chase so very pre- 
carious, as to convince us of tie impossibility of 
its being their only means of subsistence. Again, 
the paucity of the lactiferous animals, and the 
consequent absence of pastoral nations in the 
New World, offers a powerful argument against 
the theory which would people America from 
Eastern Asia, for it is hardly to be supposed that 
any of the pastoral hordes of Tartary would emi- 
grate across the Strait of Behring, without car- 
rying with them a supply of those cattle on 
which their whole subsistence depended. That 
America was admirably suited for the propaga- 
tion of them is proved by the extraordinary herds 
of wild cattle and horses which have overrun the 
plains from the few originally carried over by 
the Spaniards. Be this as it may, certain it is 
that the introduction of the horse has completely 
revolutionized the mode of life of the Pampa In- 
dian. So identified is he become with this ani- 
mal, that almost every occupation of his life is 
performed on horseback, to such an extent, that 
on foot he is literally the most useless animal in 
existence. 

For the defence of their frontiers against the 
incursions of these savages, the Buenos Ayrean 
Government had established a chain of posts 
along the Indian frontier, but they proved in- 
effectual in checking the depredations of the 
Indian, which were more frequent in ratio as 
the immense herds of cattle became thinned, a 
circumstance which the late revolutionary war 
had greatly increased. About eighteen months 
ago, they accordingly dispatched an army under 
the command of Manoel Rozas, for the purpose 
of ridding themselves of the scourge that had 
so long been the terror of their frontier line. 
The result was crowned by the most signal suc- 
cess; the once formidable Puelches have been 
nearly exterminated, and their scattered rem- 
nants driven into the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the Andes. 

Once, on my return from an excursion toa 
large Estancia, situated in the very heart of the 
Pampas, our party, while pushing on at a rapid 
pace, to gain the next station before night-fall, 
observed, as the sun was casting its lengthening 
shadows across the plain, a single horseman 





spurring towards us at a furious rate, from a hut 
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which we had left about half a league on our 
right. From the signs which the man kept mak- 
ing, and his furious exertions to come up with 
us, we deemed that he might have something 
important to communicate; we accordingly 
drew bridle until he had joined us. “ Viva Dios,” 
exclaimed the Gaucho, courteously doffing his 
montero—‘ Viva Dios, cuvalleros ; fortunate for 
you is it that you passed within sight of my hut, 
or, by my Lady del Carmen, not one of you 
would see to-morrow’s sun; for know ye that 
the Indians are scouring the neighbourhood; 
they have already burnt several huts, murdered 
their inmates, and driven off the cattle. Return, 
therefore, to my hut, if you wish to see again 
the mothers who bore you: and there you will 
find a party of dragones a cavallo, (dragoons on 
horseback,) on their march toone of the frontier 
posts, whose commander has deemed it prudent 
to halt till the barbaros have retired to the de- 
sert.” The latter part of this unexpected com- 
munication convinced us that it would be mad- 
ness to proceed; we therefore galloped towards 
the hut. 

The hut proved more spacious than the ge- 
nerality of the Gauchos’ habitations, and was 
surrounded by a ditch. Before its principal en- 
trance a party of troopers and Gauchos were 
lounging about, smoking their cigars; and the 
corral, about a hundred paces off, was literally 
crowded with cattle. On alighting, the two 
officers commanding the cavalry detachment 
came out, and, corroborating the intelligence of 
our guide, politely invited us to enter the hut. 
On entering the principal apartment of this 
rude habitation, the scene that presented itself 
was singularly wild and picturesque. The red 
glare of a charcoal fire threw out in fearful 
relievo the groups of savage-looking figures that 
occupied it. In one corner was a party of 
troopers busily engaged in cleaning and ex- 
amining the locks of their carbines ; in another, 
a group of women and children, the latter of 
whom were playing with two large and fierce 
dogs of the blood-hound breed ; and in the cen- 
tre, a party of Gauchos, stretched upon the 
ground, were playing at mont¢; while around 
the walls were arranged the different imple- 
ments of war and the chase. In this hut | passed 
nearly a week, and, anxious as I was to reach 
the city, I did not regreta delay that afforded 
me so fine an opportunity of studying the man- 
ners of the Gauchos—to an Eurcpean, a race, 
from their wild, predatory existence, almost as 
interesting as the Indians themselves. 

Although personally brave, and among the fi- 
nest horsemen in the universe, the Gauchos 
frankly own their inferiority to their Indian 
foes, and quail before their whirlwind charge 
on the open plain. Yet under cover of their 
huts. and by the aid of a few fire-arms, a mere 
handful of these men have, over and over again, 
repulsed a host of Indians. On the present oc- 
casion, these fiery spirits sought, by the attrac- 
tion of play, to dispel the ennui of their confine- 
ment (for, while the Indians were in the neigh- 
bourhood, none dared stir beyond the precincts 
of the hut;) and the gama, the lion, and the os- 
trich ranged their boundless plains, unpursned 
by the flying bolas cr the fatal lasso. Seated on 





the skeletons of horses’ heads, these singular 
beings would literally pass the whole day at 
their favourite game of monié; each man had 
his naked knife beside him, as an ultima ratio 
in case of dispute; and it was both curious an 
interesting to remark héw accurately you could 
readin the alternate turns of good and ill luck, 
by the varying hues of their dark, handsome 
countenances. On the approach of night, the 
whole party withdrew within the hut—the even- 
ings were passed in listening to stories of the 

ar of Independence; two of the troopers having 
served in every action from Maipo down to the 
decisive victory of Ayacucho, which sealed the 
independence of Spanish America. On the con- 
clusion of the recital of some brilliant exploit, 
the whole party would sing, con amore, a stanza 
of the patriot hymn— 


“Con libertad protestamos vivir, 
O con gloria juramois morir !” 


Sometimes a Gaucho would, to a guitar accom- 
paniment, sing one of the-wild and beautiful dit- 
ties of the Pampas ;—the melodies of which airs 
are simple and plaintive, and, when accom- 
panied by the national dance, the clashing of 
their huge, ponderous spurs, and the fiery, anima- 
ted looks of the dancers, impart to the whole scene 
a singularly wild and picturesque effect. But the 
chief attraction of these reunions was the tales 
of Indian warfare, which were listened to with 
intense and profound attention. Many that I 
heard were so singular in their details, so heart- 
rending in their catastrophes, that if only slightly 
embellished by the aid of fiction, the popular 
tales of the Pampas would be read in this coun- 
try with profound interest: as it was, the effect 
produced upon .he assembled party by these 
tales of blood was electric-—the women and 
children would draw closely together as if the 
Indian yell was already pealing in their ear; 
while the men,—their dark countenances glow- 
ing like copper exposed to the acticn of a fur- 
nace,—wou y draw their long knife across their 
gnashed teeth, and utter fearful exclamations of 
revenge. i 

On one occasion I ventured to hint that there 
might be some exaggeration in these stories of 
Indian cruelty. 

“Come here, Manuella,” said our host, turn- 
ing towards the group of females that occupied 
one corner of the apartment—* Come here, and 
tell this foreign cavallero thine own bloody tale 
—how the fierce Puelches murdered all thy kin- 
dred, and how, by the misericordia di Dios, thou 
escaped’st the dreadful fate that awaited thee.” 

The person thus addressed was a female,—tall 
beyond the usual standard of the South Ameri- 
can women,—her age might have been forty; 
and her countenance, though bronzed by the 
winds and burning sun of her native plains, was 
marked by a Grecian regularity of outline ; her 
eyes were dark and lustrous, and a profusion of 
raven hair fell back wildly on her neck and 
shoulders, reminding me strongly of one of the 
dark creations of Velasquez or his pupil Mu- 
rillo’s pencil. 

Manuella arose, and came and seated herself 
beside me. 

“ And is it then true,” ssid 1, addressing my 
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self to her,“ that you have been an eye-witness 
of one of those bloody scenes such as this night 
I have heard related ?” 

“Si, Cavallero; and with the permission of 
those present will I relate my tale.” 

“* Prosi, con Dios, Manuella,’ exclaimed 
several of the party ; “ it isa story we never 
tire of hearing.” 

, Thus encouraged, Manuella spoke as fol- 
ows :— 

“Come next St. John’s eve, it will be just 
four and twenty years since the occurrence of 
the horrible catastrophe which robbed me of all 
that endeared existence. I was at that time re- 
siding with my family in a hut, on the western 
extremity of the clover ground, not far from the 
post-road to Mendoza. Confiding in the long 
truce which had existed with the Indians, my 
husband and father had neglected those precau- 
tions of defence usually adopted on the Pampas. 
In this state of fatal security we were one night 
awakened by the well-known Indian war-cry— 
Dios mio! Dios mio! Cavallero, those yells, to 
which the cries of the damned must be joyous 
seguidillas—those cries which tolled the knell of 
my whole family, will forever ring in my ears, 
were I to live for centuries. Before we could 
recover from our surprise, the enemy had forced 
the door of the hut, and commenced the work of 
extermination.” 


** And did they give no quarter?” said 1, in- 
terrupting her. 

** Quarter, indeed, Cavallero—Si mutaron a 
todos, hasta a los chequitos—they murdered all, 
even the very infants. Yes, Cavallero, with 
these eyes,’ and as she spoke she drew down 
her cheeks with both hands till her eye-balls 
appeared starting from her head—*“ with these 
eyes I saw my aged mother dragged at a horse- 
tail round her burning dwelling—I saw my fa- 
ther and husband, after a brave defence, expire 
under the most excruciating torments. ut 
this was not all—the worst’still remains to be 
told—by the light of the moon, which grew pale 
at the scene of blood,1 saw the murdered body 
of et born, mi querida. Manuelita (my darl- 
ing Manuella) borne high in the air, on the point 
ofan Indian lance, amid the frightful yells of 
the fiends, till, tired with the sport, they tossed 
it as fuel into the flames! Santa Madre di 
Dios!” exclaimed this poor creature, in a tone 
of heart-rendering anguish, and burying her 
face in her hands —* what had thy poor servant 
done to draw down upon her head such signal 
vengeance?”’ 


** And yet, Manuella,” said I, after a short 
pe: * you alone escaped, to tell this dreadful 
tale.” 


“Si, Senior, sola—alone I escaped. Look 
upon this face on which time and grief have 
made such fearful ravages—por mis peccados— 
it was then as young rb beautiful as it is now 
old and ugly. Si Cavellero, that fatal gift of 
beauty of which I was then so proud and vain, 
that heaven in its wrath designed it an instru- 
ment of Pog ogg age fatal gift reserved 
me for a fate, to a buena Christiana, worse than 
a million deaths—to be the bride of one of those 
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my wretched existence amid a race of descom- 
ulgados Indos, who have ni fe, ni ley, ni rey !” 
“Dreadful, indeed, Manuella, would have 
been thy fate!” I rejoined; * but by what mira- 
cle did you escape ?” 

** Senor, Dios es grande,” she replied, cros- 
sing herself. *‘‘ Although the maidens of the 
Pampas, probably from the scenes of bloodshed 
to which they are inured almost from their cra- 
dles, possess not the keen and tender sensibiii- 
ties of the damas of the city, still they can feel— 
aye, and acutely too. When I saw the body of 
my murdered infant tossed into the flames that 
were consuming its father’s feet,a sickening 
feeling came over me that rendered me insensi- 
ble to allaround. 1 have some indistinct recol- 
lection of being placed on a horse, and of sweep- 
ing away across the Pampa, as if borne on the 
wings of a Pampero wind—but beyond this I 
know nothing. hen 1 came to my senses, 1 
found myself in a Gaucho hut, whose inmates 
found me lying on the plain, abandonded by the 
Indians, who doubtless thought I had expired. 
Thus, Senor, by the mercy of Our Lady did I 
escape.” 

* And yet, Manuella,” said I, breaking the 
pause which followed the conclusion of the nar- 
rative,* you still continue to live on the Pampas; 
bereaved as you now are of kindered, why not 
seek the quiet and protection of the city ?” 


Manuella smiled bitterly. ‘‘ What, Cavallero! 
exchange the pure breezes of the Pampas, for 
the close, sickly atmosphere of that human 
charnel-house, the city? Forego the cravings 
of revenge for the dull stagnant quietude of its 
walls? How little you know of our Gaucho 
feelings! Behold this knife,’”’ she continued with 
terrible energy, drawing from her boot one of 
those long sharp weapons, while her whole frame 

uivered with emotion—‘behold this cuchillo! 
thrice has its thirsty pours drunk deeply of In- 
dian blood, and, con la gracia di Dios, it shall 
drink a long draught ere Manuella sleeps with 
her fathers !” 

I shuddered as she spoke, and soon after found 
that she had indeed outlived every other feeling 
but that of revenge. 

I arose early in the following morning, and 
walked forth, eager to exchange the close, con- 
fined atmosphere of the hut for the pure breezes 
of the Pampas. The sun was just rising through 
the thick mist that still hung over the Pampas 
like a pall; the solemn stillness that prevailed— 
the boundless expanse of plain—the numerous 
bones and skeletons that surrounded the hut and 
corral, gave to the whole scene an air of savage 
desolation. AsI stood gazing upon the solemn 
scene, 1 was joined by the commander of the 
cavalry detachment, to whom I took the liberty 
of suggesting the propriety of erecting a chevaur 
de-frise in the ditch, and likewise a rude stock- 
ade at each angle of the hut, which, in case of an 
attack, would enable us to enfilade the assail- 
ants. 

“Such precautions 1 would not neglect,” he 
replied, ‘had we a skilful enemy in our front; 
but with the Indians they are unnecessary. 
With your party we muster forty carbines, a 
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to their deserts, and open to you the road to the 
capital, and tome my future quarters.” 

his officer told me-that if they fell in with the 
Puelches on the open plain, their only chance of 
safety would be to disperse and act en tirailleur. 
** The deepest formation,” he‘asked, “‘ would be 
broken by their furious charge; on the other 
hand, so terrified are the Indian horses at the 
i gd of fire-arms, that a well-sustained fire 
will soon disperse them.” He related to me 
many curious anecdotes of this singular race. 

The Say passed as before, but not so the night. 
As I stood watching the moon that was slowly 
sinking in the west, I observed on the extremity 
of the horizon a dark spot ; suddenly it expanded, 
and swept towards us with the speed of the 
whirlwind. Tome, this appeared some natural 

henomenon of these regions—but not so to 
anuella, who stood beside me—she saw in this 
advancing cloud a body of hostile Indians, and 
immediately gave the alarm. In an instant the 
door was barricaded and every man at his post. 
Manuella, too, had hers, and with a carbine I 
had lent her, appeared absolutely mad with re- 
venge. Suddenly a cry burst upon our ears, ac- 
companied with a peculiar hollow sound, which 
was produced by the Indians striking their 
bridle hands against their mouths, and which 
literally made the earth tremble. With the fury 
of the tempest, they pushed their wild steeds to 
the edge of the trench. But here,a well-directed 
fire, which brought down several, checked their 
furious onslaught: With the rapidity of light- 
ning, they wheeled, re-formed, and returned to 
the charge; but their second advance was to 
carry off the bodies of their disabled comrades, 
which they did by throwing their lassos over their 
bodies and dragging them after them till out of 
the range of our fire. Never shall | forget the 
Indian war-cry, or the horrid scene that followed 
their repulse. On issuing from the hut, we dis- 
covered the bodies of two Indians which had 
been left behind; both were quite dead; but in 
an instant every Gaucho’s knife was buried in 
their bodies ; while Manuella, with hers reeking 
in their blood, danced with fiendish joy upon 
their bodies, utteving wild exclamations of de- 
light too dreadful to relate. 

On the following morning I resumed my 
journey, and reached Buenos Ayres without ac- 
cident. The success which attended the late 
expedition of Manuel Rozas will have put an 
end to the barbarous warfare that has so long 
desulated these regions, and rooted up every 
germ of civilization almost as soon as planted. 
Thespear of the Puelche is broken; ina few 
years he will exist but as an old tradition or a 
nurse’s tale. Or,if he should still be found, it 
will be with the mighty condor, in the higher 
regions of the Cordilleras, where alone he can 
escape from the persecutions of civilized man. 


en 
Truth is the most powerful thingin the world, 
since even fiction itself must be governed y it, 
and can only please by its resemblance. ‘The 
appearance of reality is necessary to make any 
passion agreeably represented, and to be able to 
move others we must be moved ourselves, or at 
least seem to be so, upon some probable grounds. 
—Shaftsbury. 
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The Heavens are dark—Nature looks grey and dim— 
Old Earth, our funeral pall and sepulchre, 
While winds and waters wail in rushing hymn— 
Yawns grim and deep to take its child in Her, 
By whom in doubting agony I stand 
To catch some stir of life—one sigh—a breath, 
Kiss the pale lips and press the passive hand ; 
In vain ; we yield her to thy empire, Death! 


ag, soc art thou thus? thou, at whose side, 
ince life began my refuge I have made; 
Thou! whose pure voice my thoughts did early guide 
'l'o soar aloft-—nor ra o’er hopes decay’d; 
Thou! whose fond nature bless’d the life it gave— 
Thou! at whose feet 1 knelt in infant pray’r; 
Oh! God! the hearts thou smitest, heal and save: 
I live—-I move--I feel, while she lays there! 


Mute as the grave--cold as her marble bier— 
Unconscious all, she answers not her child; 
Vainly I list—to bless my eager ear, 
That kindly tone thrills not in echoes mild. 
Oh! never more beside the social hearth, 
Shall we two sit in calm, domestic hour; 
At board, in quiet walk—for aye on earth, 
Is lost her gentle ministry’s sweet pow’r! 


Meek yet majestic—grand but gracious still 
Her matron—presence aw’d and yet was lov'd ;- 
Rome’s high Cornelia miracle of skill, 
Maternal, taught the lessons she improv’d; 
For with the heathen mother’s art, she mix’d 
Labours of love from Christian Dorcas learned 
Like Mary’s, on the “One thing needful,” fix’d, 
Her humble soul with sacred ardour burn’d. 


Like as some ancient tree, whose leafy crest, 
Touch’d by autuninal tints, doth slowly bow, 
As dull decay feeds mould’ ring on its breast 
l'ill prone declines the noble ruin: so 
Bent by the weight of woes and ghastly pain 
She sunk and gently stoop’d her stately head ; 
Grace breathing balm, sustained the spirit’s wane : 
*T is o’er—Virginia’s lofty Daughter’s dead! 


Far from her early home and kindred slumb’ring 
Where rock’d her cradle ’midst fond parents’ praise; 
Far from th’ ancestral halls, where Glory ling’ring 
Invokes the heroic spirit of old days; 
Nor husband, child, nor sister near her sleeping, 
?Mid stranger dust, they make her last, sad bed; 
And filial grief in wild, ecstatic weeping, 
‘l'urns from the spot with reverential tread. 


Yet mourn we not as those of hope bereft ; 
She dieth not—but sleeps in soft repose 
With rays of light around the tomb we’ve left: 
Such light as gilds the grave since Christ arose. 
As tongue angelic spake his Resurrection, 
Doth Faith, unmantling to our raptur’d eye, 
The jasper-throne that casts its clear reflection 
Thro’ the blue portals of the kindling sky, 


Bids us, amid the band around it kneeling, 
Behold our Dead adore in bliss sublime 
Th’ Eternal God; entrane’d in holy teeling 
We gaze and blend Eternity with Time, 
Then whispers Faith, as earth-ward falls our vision ; 
“ Depart, ye patient mourners—go in peace ; 
Strive for th’ immortal rest in realms Elysian, 
Where friends embrace—and tears and sorrow 





cease.”’ EMILY. 
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CURIOUS DISCOVERIES IN PRACTI- 
CAL SCIENCE. 


CURIOUS DISCOVERIES 





In the granite quarries, near Seringapatam, 
the most enormous blocks are separated from 
the solid rock by the following neat and simple 
process: The workmen having found a portion 
of the rock sufficiently extensive, and situated 
near the edge of the part already quarried, lays 
bare the upper surface, and marks on it a line 
in the direction of the intended separation, along 
which a groove is cut with a chisel, about a 
couple of inches in depth. Above this groove 
a line of fire is kindled, and this is maintained 
till the rock below is thoroughly heated, imme- 
diately on which a line of men and women, each 
provided with a pot of cold water, suddenly 
sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into the 
heated groove, when the rock at once splits 
witha clean fracture. Square blocks of six feet 
in the side, and upwards of eighty feet in length, 
are sometimes detached by this method. Hard- 
ly less simple and efficacious is the process used 
in some partsof France, where millstones -are 
made. hen a mass sufficiently large is found, 
it is cut into a round form, several feet high, and 
the question then arises how to divide this into 
pieces, of proper size for millstones. For this 
purpose grooves are chiselled out at distances 
corresponding to the thickness intended to be 
given to the millstones, into which grooves, 
wedges of dried wood are driven and next morn- 
ing the block of stone is found separated into 
ey 8 of a proper size for millstones, merely 

the expansion of the wood, consequent on its 
absorption of moisture; an irresistible natural 
power thus accomplishing, almost without any 
trouble, and at no expense, an operation which, 
from the peculiar hardness of the texture of the 
stone, would otherwise be impracticable, but by 
the most powerful machinery, or the most perse- 
vering labour. Abundant examples might be 
cited of cases where the remarks of experienced 
artists, or even ordinary workmen, have led to 
the discovery of natural qualities, elements, or 
combinations, which have proved of the highest 
importance. Thus (to give an instance,) a soap 
manufacturer remarks, that the residuum of his 
ley, when exhausted of the alkali, for which he 
employs it, produces a corrosion of his copper boi- 
ler, for which he cannot account. He put it in- 
to the hands of a scientific chemist for analysis, 
‘and the result is the discovery of one of the most 
singular and important chemical elements, 20- 
dine.. The properties of this, being studied, are 
found to occur most oppositely, in illustration and 
support a variety of new, curious, and instructive 
views, then gaining ground in chemistry, and 
thus exercise a marked influence over the whole 
body of that science. Curiosity is excited; the 
origin of the new substance is traced to the sea 
plants, from whose ashes the principle ingredient 
of soap is obtained, and ultimately to the sea 
water itself. Itis thence hunted through na- 
ture, discovered in salt mines and springs, and 
pursued into all bodies which have a marine 
origin; among the rest, into > A medical 
practioner, Dr. Coindet, of Geneva, then calls 
to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of one of 
the most grievous and unsightly disorders to 


IN PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 


which the human species is subject, the wen, 
which infests the inhabitants of mountainous 
districts, toan extent that in this favoured land 
we have, happily, no experience of, and which 
was said to have been originally cured by the 
ashes of burntsponge. Led by this indication, he 
tries the effect of zodine on that complaint, and 
the result establishes the extraordinary fact that 
this singular substance, taken as a medicine, acts 
with the utmost promptitude and energy on goi- 
tre, dissipating the largest and most inveterate in 
a short time, and acting (of course, like all me- 
dicines, even the most approved, with occasional 
failures,) as a specific, or natural antagonist 
against that odious deformity.—In needle manu- 
factories, the workmen who point the needles 
are constantly exposed to excessively minute 
particles of steel, which fly from the grind-stones, 
and mix, though imperceptible to the eye, as the 
finest dust in the air, and are inhaled with their 
breath. The effect, though imperceptible on a 
short exposure, yet being constantly repeated 
from day to day, produces a constitutional irri- 
tation dependent on the tonic properties of the 
steel, which is sure to terminate in pulmonary 
consumption: insomuch that persons employed 
in this kind of work, used scarcely ever to attain 
the age of forty years. In vain was it attempt- 
ed to purify the air, before its entry into the lungs, 
by I oman or linen guards ; the dust was too fine 
and penetrating to be obstructed by such coarse 
expedients, till some ingenious person bethought 
him of that wonderful power which every child 
who searches for its mother’s needle with a mag- 
net, or admires the motions of a few steel filings 
on a sheet of paper held above it, sees in exercise. 
Masks of magnetized steel-wire are now con- 
structed and adapted to the faces of the work- 
men. By these the air is not merely strained 
but searched in its passage through them, and 
each obnoxious atom arrested and removed. 
Who would have conceived that linen rags were 
capable of producing more than their own weight 
of sugar, by the simple agency of one of the 
cheapest and most abundent acids? (the sulphur- 
ic?) That dry bones could be a magazine of nu- 
triment, piel Pe of preserving for years, and 
ready to yield up their sustenance in the form 
best adapted to the support of life, on the appli- 
cation of that powerful agent, steam, which en- 
ters so largely into all our processes, or if an 
acid once cheap and durable? that saw-dust 
itself is susceptible of conversion into a substance 
bearing no remote analogy to bread; and though 
certainly less palatable than that of flour, yet no 
way disagreeable, and both wholesome and di- 
gestible, as well as highly nutritive ?>—Her- 
schell’s Natural Philosophy. * 


<> — 

When an ugly woman is beloved, it must cer- 
tainly be toa desperate degree; either it must 
proceed from a strange weakness in her lover, 
or from some more secret and invincible charm, 
than that of beauty. —La Bruyere. 

———< ; 

Tis the right of mediocrity to be protected, 
praised, extolled, loaded with rewards. ‘Tis 
the right of eminent merit, to excite envy and 
jealousy, only to obtain the distinctions due to it 





y struggles and contests.—Baron De Grimm. 
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NEW CUSTOM HOUSE, NEWYORK. 

We have procured, at considerable expense, 
for the present number of the Casket, an en- 

raved view of the New Custom House, now 

ing erected in the city of New York. The 
site is at thecorner of Walland Nassau streets, 
extending to Pine. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the contemplated payee 2 

The building is to be 177 feet long, and 89 feet 
wide; andthe form and order of the building to 
be similar to that of the Parthenon at Athens,— 
It is tostand on a basement story, ascended by 
nineteen steps from Wall-street, and six steps 
on Pine-street. There are to be eight Grecian 
doric columns at each front, and fifteen columns 
and ante on each side attached to the walls.— 
There is also to be a second row of six smaller 
columns back of and parallel with those of the 
main front,leaving a space of ten feet between 
the two rows ; and nine feet between the inner 
row and the front wall of the building. Back 
of the two extreme columns of the inner row 
there are to be two ante, and six ante attached 
to the walls of the rear front, leaving a space of 
eight feet and a half between the columns and 
ante. There will thus be twenty-four outside 
columns, five feet eight inches diameter at the 
bottom, and thirty-two feet high, including the 
capital, and eighteen antz on the two sides of 
the same height, five feet wide, and three feet 
nine inches projections from the walls. The six 
inner columns of the main front will be four feet 
eight inches diameter at bottom, and the antee 
tocorrespond. The building is to be twostories 
high, except the great business hall, part of which 
is to be vaulted as high as the roof will permit, and 
its centre finished with a dome sixty-two feet in 
diameter.—This hall will occupy the centre of 
the building, and will be one hundred and fifteen 
feet long, leaving a small vestibule at each end 
to enter from. It is to be seventy-seven feet 
wide in the centre part, which is a circle of sev- 
enty feet diameter, with the length and breadth 
of the room extending beyond its circumference 
to these dimensions; and the four parts so ex- 
tended beyond the circle are thirty-three and a 
half feet wide, leaving six rooms and three cir- 
cular staircases in the four corners, the two 
largest rooms to be twenty-four by twenty-one 
feet each, besides a square staircase in the rear, 
and three vaults for papers at the two ends of 
each vestibule. The same division of room is 
made in the second story. Nearly the same 
number, shape, and sizes of rooms are had in 
the basement, as above in the other stories, leav- 
ing all the area of the same shape and size as the 
great hall immediately about it; with the addi- 
tion of sixteen fluted doric columns to support 
the vaulting and the pavement under the dome 
of the great hall. 

—_- @———_—— 
ANCIENT MOORISH GATEWAY, 
GRANADA. 

The embellishment to which this article refers, 
is one of singular interest as connected with the 
customs of the inhabitants of Granada. The 
Gateway opened into the square ofthe Viva 
Rambla, the place where tournaments and pub- 





lic exhibitions were held in ancient times. It 
was through this place, it is said, that the Casti- 
lian hero rode, when he nailed a challenge upon 
the door of the mosque, which occupied the site 
of the present cathedral on the opposite side of 
the square of the Viva Rambla, and returned 
again whilst his followers were engaged in mortal 
combat with the Moorish guards. The small 
niche with a representation of the Crucifixion 
is one of those small chapels to be found at the 
corners of every street in a Spanish town; and 
it is almost constantly surrounded by a group of 
devotees. The figure of our Saviour, the Virgin, 
the Infant Christ, or one of those numerous 
saints with which their calendar abounds, is 
generally decked out with mock trinkéts and 
tawdry dresses ; it being no uncommon thing to 
see the Infant Saviour in an antique court-dress, 
satin-flowered waistcoat, knee breeches, silk 
stockings, square-toed shoes and buckles; whilst 
on the other hand, the Virgin is represented in 
a satin gown and flounce, wide hoop petticoat 
and handsome Leghorn bonnet with artificial 
flowers, necklace, fingers covered with rings, 
&c.&c. Wax lights are kept constantly burn- 
ing before them, a person being appointed and 
paid for that purpose, by the inhabitants of the 
street to whom the saint belongs. Near the side 
of the little chapel delienated in the drawing, is 
a small cross, which marks the spot where a 
murder has been committed. This is a regular 
memento throughout Spain; and, in towns, a 
small board is fixed beneath the cross with the 
name of the “ unfortunate wight,’ and the day 
and year in which he fell. In some streets, 
especially where it is a low neighbourhood, 
these crosses are sO numerous as to cover the 
walls. It may beas well to mention that this 
gateway is called the ** Arco de los Orejas,” 
from the ears of those unfortunate Moors who 
had committed any state crimes, having been 
nailed to its gates. ; 

Connected with this gateway, we find in the 
Landscape Annual of the present year, an ac- 
count of a tournment which took place in the 
Viva Rambla, between eight distinguished 
Knights, four of whom fought to repel a charge 
of adultery made agaiust the queen, and the 
other four as the accusers. We are sure that 
it will be read with.interest. 


ABDALLAH AND HIS QUEEN. 


His vengeance still unappeased, and fired 
even with maddening jealousy of the dead, Ab- 
dallah turned his wrath against bis unhappy and 
ill-fated queen. The dark accusations of the 
Zegris now impelled him to crown his previous 
crime with another of a yet darker die. Sum- 
moning a grand council ot his chiefs, he ex- 
plained his reasons, grounded on the evidence 
of the Zegris, for passing summary judgment 
upon the Abencerrages. Witnesses were not 
wanting, however deeply perjured, to attest the 
guilt of his unfortunate consort with the most 
solemn of oaths. They had met to consider ofa 
punishment due to the supposed commission of 
so rare andflagrant an offence. 

The sentence, solemnly pronounced in pres- 
ence of the chiefs and elders was, that the adul- 
terous queen should suffer death by being burnt 
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alive,if within twenty days she could not produce 
four knights to vindicate her aspersed fame.— 
On the proclamation of this fearful doom, the 
sultana’s friends,—-those who honoured the 
memory of the noble Abencerrage, and the 
brave Ali Atar, indignantly drew their scymi- 
tars in the Hallof Audience, and openly declared 
that they would resist such a mandate to the 
death. 

But as they flew to her rescue, the noble 
Muza threw himself before them, entreating to 
be heard. Appealing to them with a command- 
ing + so penta surpassed only by his heroism in 
the field, the chief of the Alabez besought them 
to consider, ‘‘ that though by valour they might 
protect the sultana, it could prove only injurious 
to her honour in the eyes of Granada, and of the 
world. If they dare not to submit the cause to 
the great ordeal of battle and the poe of the 
Supreme, how came they so boldly to impugn 
the equity of her threatened doom? Nor would 
the princely lady,” he maintained, “accept their 
proffered swords on terms that must condemn 
her in her own eyes and those of the people.” 

Listening to the suggestions of the valiant 
and wise chief, they hastened to enrol their 
names as her champions—a numerous list, from 
which she might select the bravest of the brave. 
Already a captive within the walls of the Coma- 
res, this proud testimony to her merits and her 
misfortunes was no alleviation to the bitter sor- 
rows she endured; while full of gratitude for 
their noble-minded offers, she felt such insur- 
mountable horror at the treachery of the Zegris, 
that she could not behold any of their nation 
stand forth to vindicate her honour in the lists. 
No! she would throw herself upon the gallantry 
and generosity of the Christian foe. 


* * a * * 


The die was cast; the fatal decree had gone 
forth; the jealous rage of Abdallah, and the 
honour of the queen alike forbade its revocation. 
And now the magnificent square of the Viva 
Rambla, arrayed in all the solemn pomp of 
chivalric justice peculiar to the summons, heard 
far along the banks of the Darro, to assemble 
on the field of houour, to grace this strangely 
exciting but mournful spectacle. 


* * * * & 


On drawing near the appointed spot, through 
ranks high overseen by ranks, till all ccna te 
appeared spectatress of the stirring scene, the 
queen caught the sable hues and more terrific 
aspect of that funereal pile ; and the deep shud- 
der—and the recoil—followed by low stifled 
lamentations, ran with electric speed through 
every beholder of that revolting sight. Wath 
still slower and statelier pomp of woe, the rest- 
less champing steeds, in their darkly-splendid 
housings, now passed up the great square, and 
stood before the fatal scaffold, where the judges 
appeared to conduct the accused to a seat of 
state, high overhung with the same startling 
symbols of guiltand woe. As she was borne on 
the heroic Muza tothe fatal spot, and threw 
herself on her knees before the assembled people, 
as if appealing to Allah, and to his children, for 
redress and pity of her heavy wrongs, the air 
rang with cries and lamentations, succeeded by 
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ceep low murmurs such as portend the coming 
sterm. 

The judges proclaim the fearful sentence; 
and though the man Muza himself presides, he 
is answered by maledictions and groans. But 
again, on beholding the unconscious form of the 
sultana, who lay supported in the arms of the 
peeenoee and the noble daughter of Aben 
Xassim, having swooned in the aspirations of 
heart-wrung prayer, there burst a sudden peal 
of admiration and applause, as if to attest their 
belief also in the innocence of their queen.-— 
Every eye bent on that heart-appealing group, 
—woman and beauty in bitter peril and distress; 
and every hand grasping the nearest weapon— 
one simultaneous impulse made them start to 
their feet; and the next moment they had rushed, 


as an insulted brother.to the rescue of innocence 


and honour, when the loud-swelling note of 
Moorish clarions broke on the ear and arrested 
their step, as their eye was caught by other ob- 
jects fraught with an interest equally intense.— 
Even the judges, seated near the queen, bent 
forward as if eager to catch some responsive 
note of war. 

Armed from head to foot, mounted on high- 
mettled Andalusian chargers, and clothed in 
burnished armour, over which flowed the loose 
albornoz, with sashes richly embroidered, and 
dark waving plumes, rode the stern accusers 
through the startled throngs, up to the very head 
of the lists. On their splendid shields, sur- 
mounted by two blood-stained swords, appeared 
emblazoned the words,*‘ For the truth we draw 


them!” A noble band of their kinsmen and ° 


adherents attended them to their respective 
stations within the lists. Saluting the judges 
and umpires, they seemed to turn their eyes from 
their lovely victim,as they darted swiftly to their 
osts. 
' In the long, deep silence that ensued, when 
every ear was intent on catching the first faint 
echo of the Castillian bugles in the distance, you 
might have heard woman’s softest foot-fall—the 
slightest murmur of the breeze rustling in the 
palm andcypress leaves above their heads. 
Hours wore on—the uneasiness and excite- 
ment had risen into murmurs and threats—all 
eyes were bent on the barrier gates; and yet, 
and yet—no champions of the lost queen appear- 
ed. Two brief hours,and the fire, in default of 
rescue, must claim its victim;—and at length it 
went forth, in fearful, muttered sounds, that ab- 
sorbed in her despair, the sultana had cared not 
to apprise her defenders of the appointed time. 
All was confusion and distress; and, on the spur 
of the moment, the noble judges, Muza Ben 
Gazan and his triends, Ali Fahar, Azarque, and 
Almoradi, conjured her to accept their swords. 
But confiding her cause to supreme justice, and 
eager only to rejoin her noble lover in death, she 
heeded not the proffer, nor the increasing con- 
fusion and dismay of the imauns, the judges, and 
spectators around her. Hope itself began to 
fail, for six of the eight apportioned hours had 
now elapsed, and lowd and louder the pity of the 
people rose into lamentation and threats. Al- 
ready they began to measure, with kindling eye 
and ready hand, the strength of those fierce 
bands that environed the fatal scaffold; five 
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times have the judges, at the four quarters ofthe 
lists, summoned aloud the champions, and are 
again conjuring the accused to behold in them 
her defenders—eagerly waving their gleamin 
scymitars as they confronted the Zegric. wi 
hese po en looks—when the stamp of horse is 
heard rapidly nearing the Spanish gate. One 
shout of exultation—one rush of eager throngs, 
and every spectator’s eye bent towards the ex- 
treme verge of the open barriers, attested the 
intense interest awakened by the sound. 

And soon, in full career, bounded four Turk- 
ish horsemen into the spacious square. One of 

hem, reiningin his fiery barb before the judges, 
addressed himself to their chief, requesting per- 
mission to parley with the accused lady of the 
lists. Kneeling at her feet, he informed her, 
that he and his companions were from the towers 
of Stamboul, in quest of adventure; and having 
just put foot in the land of old Moorish fame, to 
try their prowess on some of the heroes of Cas- 
tile, had heard of that strange solemnity, and 
first preferred to break their lances with the 
enemies of peerless charms and see fame, like 
hers. It was their first essay of arms, he con- 
tinued, and as he spoke, he dropped into her lap 
the letter she hadsent to the Lord of Carthagena; 
for he it was, attended by the famed Ponce de 
Leon, d’Aguilar,and Diego de Cordova, rejoiced 
. thus to avail themselves of so noble an occasion 
to prove their chivalrous devotion at the appeal 
of innocence and beauty. Each of the comba- 
tants now stood confronting the Zegri he had 
selected as his opponent, with fixed eye and 
deadly lances in rest. 

The judges having solemnly declared the 

ueen’s acceptance of their swords, commanded 
the twenty clarions to sound the charge. Furi- 
ous was the onset, and long doubtful the result. 
The Lord of Carthagena at feogti bore the fierce 
Mahandon Gomel from his seat; Ponce de Leon 
wounded Ali Hammed El Zegri, while Don 
Alonzo, with equal fortune, overthrew and 
bound the arch traitor, Mohammed Zegri, the 
mover of that fatal plot. But Don Diego di 
Cordova -vas still engaged to disadvantage with 
the gigantic and terrible Moctader and would 
have fallen, when his gallant rival Alonzo, 
rushed to his rescue ; then, presenting his dag- 
ger to the throat of El Zegri, he called upon him 
to reveal the origin of the foul conspiracy, and 
to speak truly if he wished to live. 

It was then El Zegri made confession, that 
private hate and jealousy had led him to associate 
in the dark design his brethren of the tribe, and 
to conspire against the queen’s honour in order 
more e€ ectually te compass the destruction of 
their great rivals, and win the exclusive favour 
of King Abdallah. Acquitting the injured sul- 
tana of all stain or reproach with his dying 
breath, the unhappy Zegri motioned with his 
hand to the king, and, with an upbraiding look 
and heavy sigh, as he gazed round on his com- 
panions, he expired. 

But the presiding judge had taken his deposi- 
tion, which he now proclaimed aloud, amidst 
thunders of applause. All prepared to celebrate 
the proud event of the queen’s vindication and 
the detection of the conspirators with unre- 
strained festivity and exultation, as some relief 
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from the anxiety and terrors of the day,—burst- 
ing into fresh plaudits as they beheld the court 
advance to escort her in triumph to the Alham- 
bra. Deeply impressed with the result of this 
strange appeal, not less than by the voice of the 

eople, the really penitent Abdallah fell at the 
eet of his injured consort, attempting with tears 
at once to atone for his faults, and to merit her 
forgiveness. 

—< 
LINES. 





By Acrrep L. Ssurn. 





“There’s not a joy the world can give 
Like that it takes away.” 





No! tho’ upon Fame’s sculptured roll, thy name shall 
proudly stand, 
And the truncheon of the battle shall be mighty in thy 


nd; 
Tho’ thy frown shall be a terror, and thy smile a gar- 
__ land gay, | 
*T will bring no joy unto thy heart like that it takes 
away. 


Tho’ ~—_ ge bow before thee, and adore thee as a 
od, 
And nations shall grow pallid and sink before thy 


n 

Tho’ the world shall dance attendance, in all its bright 
array, 

*T will bring no joy unto thy heart like that it takes 
away. 


Tho’ the laurel wreath of eloquence shall circle round 
thy brow, 

And thy word shall guide the souls of men us the sea- 
man guides his prow, 

Thy soul will still seem lost among the crowd of 
bright and gay. 

And thy thoughts will linger on the joy the world has 
ta’en away. 


Tho’ women’s voices greet thee and bright glances 
meet thine eye, 

And thy heart is thralled and circled by the chain of 
flattery; 

For a moment thou mayst joy, and thy bosom may 


be gay, ; 
But the next will bring the memory of what has flown 
away. 


Thy boyhood’s smile of innocence hath vanished from 
thine eye, 

And amidst thine hours of revelry unwelcome thoughts 
arise; 

And the tear that courses down thy cheek and the 
rising sigh betray 

That the world can bring no joy to thee, like that it 
takes away. 


The pleasant voices of the past fall gently on thy ear, 

As the murmur of a rivulet amid a jesert drear; 

And thy heart turns back to joyous hours in manhood’s 
earlierday, 

And feels it has no joy in. store like that has flown 
away. 


Thy mother’s tones of tenderness, thy father’s smile 
ot pride, 

The oon of that gentle one who wandered by thy 
side, 

All rise betore thee in that hour, and sorrowfully say, 

The world has brought me no such joy as it has ta’en 
away. 
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From the New Yorker. 


PRIZE TALE. 


Wonderous Tale of a Little Man in 
Gosling Green.» 


BY GEORGE F. BROWN. 

And witha tale, forsouth, he cometh unto you; 
with a tae, which holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney-corner: and promeene no 
more, doth intend the winning of the mind from 
wickedness to virtue. Sir Poinie Sipney. 





The 


CHAPTER I. 

In which the Author de cribeth a Village so far Dswn East 
aste be beyond Sunrise; but saith nothing of the Little 
Man in Gosling Green. 

Upon the margin of one of the blue rivers 
that pour their tributary waters into the broad 
lap of Merry-meeting Bay, stands the village of 
Bungonuck,—a drowsy land, where the rush of 
a waterfall lulls the inhabitants into a dreamy 
state of existence, leaving them neither quite 
asleep, nor quite awake. The village is inter- 
sected by a wide street, which yawns to receive 
the weary traveller; while around it are plea- 
sant woodland walks, and groves of pine, that 
perfume the air, and are cheerful with the bark 
of the squirrel and the twitter of birds. Onan 
eminence at one extremity of the village stands 
a meeting-house all windows, with a lightning- 
rod bent at right angles to the steeple, and 
reaching no farther down than the second story, 
the remainder having fallen to decay. A dial 
without hands ornaments the front of the tower, 
and the steeple is surmounted by a weathercock 
in the shape of a boot-jack; so that instead of 
asking which way the wind blows, it is customary 
to say, “ Which way is the boot-jack ?” 

An almost uninterrupted tranquility reigns over 
this peaceful land. Indeed, the only event that 
breaks in upon its repose is the daily arrival and 
departure of the mail. Just at noon it comes 
dashing along the wide, sandy street—waits for 
the passengers to dine—and then wheels away 
again for the shadowy regions of Down East; 
for Down East recedes from you as you ad- 
vance,—like the talisman in the Arabian tale, 
which was carried from tree to tree in the beak 
of a bird! 


CHAPTER II. 

In which many things are said concerning Bungenuck, and 
nc thing at all concerning the Littie Man in Gosling Green; 
whereby the reader's curiosity is wonderful y sharpened. 
Besides the important event alluded to at the 

close of the last chapter, it sometimes happened 

in summer time, that the arrival of a puppet- 
show, or a Caravan of wild animals, or some dis- 

tinguished foreigner with a hand-organ and a 

chinesco, fills the little world of Bungonuck 

with uproar and misrule. But the most remarka- 
ble event of this kind is the occasional arrival 
of a strolling company of circus-riders. Their 

canvass palace rises as if by enchantment in a 

single night, and disappears as mysteriously the 

next. From within its walls there issues forth, 

just as the hour of the show approaches, a 

splendid pageant, shining with spangles and red 
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morocco, and terrible with burnt cork and false 
mustaches. This fairy cavalcade moves slowly 
through the village, preceded by Harlequin in 
his motely garb, with a sword of a lath and a 
bugle; and again disappears within the walls of 
the enchanted palace; while a handbill upon the 
corner proclaims in large letters, that “‘ the per- 
formance will commence with a grand carousal 
by four Turks on horseback in full costume; 
and Young Levi, the supercilious rider, will ap- 
ar on the steed Mazeppa, and perform his 
ying leaps through hoops and balloons, with 
five attached to his heels; and after throwing a . 
ne and a horizontal Tour: billow Spiral, 
will conclude with riding on his head, in a style 
peculiar to himself!” Your thorough-goin 
vagabond is a demi-god among all idlers an 
truant school-boys; for in him is realized the 
hero of the nursery tale and the picture-book. 
Hence they have a kind of veneration for cir- 
cus-riders ; and the clown of a strolling com- 
pany is amost imposing character among the 
ittle lords of creation; thereby showing, that 
however low a man may be in thescale of being, 
he never need despair of finding partisans and 
imitators. But this is a digression. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Which treateth of ecclesiastical affairs, and many other mat- 
ters that have nothing to do with the Little Man in Gosling 
Green; whereby the reader’s Curiosity is carried to the 
highest point. 

Bear with me gentle and courteous reader,— 
bear with me, if weary thee by relating cir- 
cumstances, which may seem to thee as much 
out of place in this wonderous tale of the East, 
asa guitar would be at a funeral. Have pa- 
tience; and it will soon be very manifest to thee, 
that many things which thou deemest superflu- 
ous and irrelevant, have in truth a wonderful 
pertaining to the subject in hand, and tend very 
directly and obviously to the full elucidation 
and perfect understauding thereof. 

Besides the events narrated or alluded to 
above, others of a more domestic nature some- 
times interrupt the quiet of the place. The 
choice of town clerk and select-men, or some 
occurrence of equal importance, occasionally 
arouses the drowsy villagers from their wonted 
repose, and raked open anew the ashes of some 
half-extinguished family feud. Not many years 
aga, the whole town was thrown into violent 
commotion by a most lamentable schism in the 
church, of as great importance to th elders of 
the village as was the Arian or Socinian contro- 
versy to the early Christian Fathers. Innova- 
tions had been long creeping into the church; 
the venerable custom of deaconing the hymn 
had fallen into disuse; the doxology had been 
given up, after a long and obstinate struggle ; 
and thus landmark after landmark of the primi- 
| tive church had been swept away by the strong 
tide of the rising generation. At length a new- 
fangled singing master came to town, bringing 
with him a huge bass-viol, which abominable 
instrument—abominable in the eyes of many 
pious old men—was soon introduced into the 
church. This produced a schism; and the 
seceders followed the banner of Elder Jocelin, 





who held forth in a little red school-house. One 











of the deacons said, “They had conscientious 
scruples, and did not believe in a bass-viol.” 
As an off-set to this, it was said by the true 
church, that Elder Jocelin bought lottery tickets, 
and then be they might draw prizes. 

From this short sketch of the civil and eccle- 
siastical history of Bungonuck, some inference 
may be drawn concerning the character of its 
inhabitants. Having very little business of their 
own, they have ample leisure to devote to the 
affairs of their neighbors; and it is said, that 
even to this day, if a Bungonucker wishes to 
find out what is going on in his own family, the 
surest and most expeditious way is to ask the 
person who lives next door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


How the Little Man in Gosling Green arrived in Bungonuck, 
being in search of Down East; and what he said on the oc- 
casion. 

To a people of such habits and ways of think- 
ing, the quotidian arrival of the mail is a very 
important epoch. The wise men of the East 
call at the tavern door, to see the travellers get 
out of the coach,—read their names on the 
trunks and band-boxes—and if possible find out 
where they come from, and whither they are 
going. There they linger till the cry of “ Stage 
ready!” snaps the thread of their discourse; 
when the little congress adjourns to the next 
day noon, and solitude and silence resume thei 
wonted sway. 


Some years ago, it happened once upon a 
time in the beginning of summer, that the mail 
arrived with only a single passenger. He was 
what is called a gentlemanly-loo man, with 
a fair complexion, blue eyes, light hair, and a 
cotton umbrella. He wore a cloth cap, and a 
long sourtout of a gosling green color: and as 
he stepped out of the .coach backwards, the 
wise men saw his inexpressibles, which were of 
the same verdant hue, shading off into the yel- 
low leaf. I must not forget to mention, that he 
had alarge iron-bound trunk, of a most myste- 
rious and outlandish aspect, and that when he, 
got out of the coach he yawned, as if he had 
just waked ‘up, and then looked at his watch, 
which was of gold, and as largeas the palm of 
your hand. He was evidently a foreigner, but 
the trunk had no name onit, which disappointed 
the wise men of the East exceedingly. They 
asked the driver who the stranger was, and he 
answered that he did not know. They then 
peeped over the agent’s shoulder at the way-bill. 
Allit said was, * One seat here.’”’ The wise 
men were now in despair. 


By and by the Green Man asked the name of 
the town. He spake English very well, though 
his accent was foreign. ‘This opened a door for 
conversation, and one of the wise men wedged 
himself in, and asked him if he was going any 
farther Down East. The Green Man seemed a 
little surprised at the question, and after a short 
pause, said emphatically: : 

“'T he Spaniards of old had their El Dorado, 
and the philosophers of Greeee their Hyperbo- 
rean regions ; even the Land of Cockaigne has 
its geography; and the site of the Garden of 
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Eden can be pointed out on the map: but who} 
g* 
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ever travelled beyond sunrise, or discovered the 
location of Down East?” 
The wise men stared, but asked no more 
Seep They thought the Green Man a little 
pier ek though I suspect he only meant to 
mystify them for their curiosity. 


CHAPTER V. 


How the Green Man went ona wild-goose chase, and came 
back with a flea in his ear. 

The strange gentleman ate his dinner and 
paid foriit very much as other people do, and 
then got inte the stage-coach with a cigar in his 
mouth. Just as the horse started, one of the 
wise men said, that if he wanted to see some- 
thing pretty nice, he had better go to Bangor; 
to which the stranger made no answer. After 
his departure there was a great dealof specula- 
tion as to who and what he was; and when many 
and various opinions had been brought forward 
and duly weighed, they concluded that he must 
bea speculator in wild lands. How near this 
was to the truth, perhaps we shall see hereafter. 

Summer was now past and gone—the au- 
tumnal equinox was near, and the Green Man 
forgotten; when, lo! he again made his appear- 
ance in Bungonuck at just the same hour, and 
in just the same dress, as when he passed through 
the town before. He had his trunk taken from 
the coach, and carried up stairs; which looked 
as if he were going to stay over night. He then 
went into the bar-room and called for brandy 
aniwater. Here the wise men tried to find out 
where he had been; but they only found out that 
they had got a nut to crack: for when they 
mention 
before, and said with comic gravity: 

* The Spaniards of old had their El Dorado, 
and the philosophers of Greece their Hyperbo- 
rean regions ; even the Land of Cockaigne has 
its geography, and the site of the Garden of 
Eden can be pointed out on the map; but who 
ever travelled beyond sunrise, or discovered the 
location of Down East ?” 

This would not do a second time. They 
pressed upon him close, and succeeded in track- 
ing him as far as Owl’s Head and Clam Cove. 
There he dodged them, theugh they contrived 
to get another peep at him near Cape Split, and 
Haycock Harbor, and fairly came up with him 
again among the Passamaquoddy Indians and 
the Blue Noses. They finally lost sight of him al- 
together, and gave up the pursuit. All they could 

ather from his evasive answers was, that oe 
* found the place where they eat plum-cake 
for breakfast yet he did not get far enough to 
see the sun rise in the west. Asfor Down ast, 
he said he could not find it. The farther he 
went, the farther that went; it was like trying 
to tread upon your own shadow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


How the Little Man in Gosling Green took up his abode in 
ungonuck, and what he did there. 

Day after day sepa silently from the reel of 
Time, and yet the Green Man stood still. He 
was waiting for letters. The letters came. 
They were all directed to John Schwartkins, 
and thus his name was discovered. One of the 


Down East, he turned upon them, as . 
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letters was post-marked “* New-York, Ship, 75 
cents;’’ a circumstance which gave the post- 
master a high idea of the stranger’s importance. 
He peeped into it, and spelled out the words 
‘** Vergeet mij niet,” which puzzlled the wise 
men of the East exceedingly. It however set- 
tled the question beyond a doubt, that the Green 
Man was a foreigner. For a long time after 
the arrival of these letters he seemed quite sad, 
and drank considerable brandy. He then gave 
out, that he should establish himself in the town; 
and shortly afterwards opened a variety-store, 
which, like a tailor’s drawer, contained a little 
of every thing. He moreover left the tavern, 
and lived in a little chamber over his own shop. 

Public curiosity was now more than ever on 
tip-toe to peep into the affairs of this solitary 
being. A thousand vague rumors were afloat. 
The conjecture of yesterday was ripened into 
the certainty of to-day,—and then gave place to 
the whisper of to-morrow. At first he was a 
High German doctor, who had poisoned his 
wife ;—then a Dutch nobleman, who had killed 
a man in a duel ;—then a Belgian general, who 
had been obliged to flee his country when the 
Netherlands surrendered to Napoleon. To these 
and all similar rumors he very wisely said no- 
thing. People were at liberty to form what con- 
jectures they pleased; he neither denied nor 
contradicted them. One thing was certain—he 
was a very quiet unoffending, urbane man, and 
had evidently seen better days; but when and 
where was an impenetrable mystery. 


CHAPTER VII. 
tow the Green Individual became bankrupt and went to decay. 


A year or two pomes away, and the mystery 
rather increased than diminished. At length 
one stormy night in winter, when all the village 
was abed and asleep, the neighburhood was dis- 
turbed by a loud knocking at the Green Man’s 
door. ‘The people in the next house peeped out, 
and saw two men with a lantern, talking with 
the Green Man, who was at the window in his 
night-cap, and who told them that they had bet- 
ter wait till morning. To this, one of the men 
at the door answered, * He’d be d—d if he 
would!’’ Whereupon the door was opened and 
they both went in. 

{n the morning the Green Man’s shop was not 
opened at the usual hour, and a story soon 
spread through the village that he had failed; 
which, unlike most of the stories told in Bung- 
onuck, turned out to be true. Some of the wise 
men said, “1 told you so;” others winked, and 
said that some people made more money by fail- 
ing than they did by doing business. 

. oo that day forth the Green Man seemed 
broken-hearted. He avoided all society, and 
shut himself up in his chamber, where, accord- 
ing to the statement of the old woman who made 
his bed and cooked his dinner, he passed his 
time in smoking a pire: in writing, and reading 
in a great book. seldom went out, not even 
to church ; and it was therefore soon whispered 
abroad that-he was an atheist, and was writing 
a book to prove that Adam was not the first man, 
and that there was no devil. One thing was 
evident ; he was very poor and yery friendless. 





al SNARE TREE ip 


THE WONDEROUS TALE. 


He sold his silver shoe-buckles, then an em- 
broidered waistcoat, then his watch. People 
kept aloof on account of his dangerous princi- 
ples ; they would have nothing todo with a man 
who did not believe there was a devil. 

About this time an Irish priest passed through 
the village, and called upon the Green Man. 
This gave a feather to the wings of gossip. He 
was not an atheist buta Roman Catholic, which 
was about the same thing. Then the old wo- 
man was asked whether he ate meat on Friday: 
to which she answered that he did not—but in 


order to hide the poor man’s shame, she refrain- . 


ed from saying, that the same thing happened 

six other days in the week. This settled the 

point; he must have had something to do with 

the Spanish Inquisition;—he was a Jesuit in 

disguise ,—a secret messenger of the Pope. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

How the Green Man fellsick, and hew the Deacon went to see 
him, and what was said on the occasion, causing the disap- 
pvintment of the Deacon, and likewise that of the reader. 

The summer was over, and the season of the 

ellow leaf had come. The Little Man in Gos- 
ing Green fell sick, and sent for the doctor; 
who after his first visit told suchatale of misery, 
that feelings of pity were awakened for the 
poor man. The first impulse of charity was to 
remove him to the Poor-house; but the doctor 
said that he could not be removed. Then the 
deacon of the parish called to enquire into his 

situation, and ascertain whether he were a 

worthy subject for the Dorcas Society. He 

found him u-bed, reading in the great book, 
which was lying in a chair by the bed-side. He 
was very pale and feeble, and there was no fire 
on the hearth, though it was in the month of 

November. The old woman was trying to warm 

some water-gruel over a lamp. 

The deacon entered at once into a long dis- 
course, which turned chiefly on doctrinal points, 
and to which the sick man gave his assent. The 
deacon was surprised to find him in so happy a 
frame of mind, and thought ita favorite moment 
to push his discoveries into the Green Man’s 
character and history. He began by telling 
him the suspicion that was abroad, of his being 
an atheist. On hearing this the sick man'raised 
his hollow eyes to heaven, and exclaimed in a 
choaked voice : 

““My God! is it possible!” 

The deacon then asked him if he had written 
a book to prove that Adam was not the first 
man ; to which he replied that he had not. Was 
he a Roman Catholic? No: he was a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. Did he believe 
ia the existence of the Devil? Most solemnly. 
What was the great book he read so often, and 
which lay before him? Tears came into the 
sicx man’s eyes as he said: 

It is the bible; on whose promises rest all 
my hopes of salvation hereafter. Without the 
consolations of this volume how could I have 
borne so much sorrow! It has taught me pa- 
tience ;—it has taught me that | should not re- 


| turn evil for evil, but when smitten upon one 


cheek, should turn the other also.” 
Thedeacon felt humbled and rebuked. But 
there [was one point that puzzled him. If all 
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this were true, why had Mr. Swartkins been so 
long absent from church? When questioned 
upon this point he hesitated to answer ; but at 
on said, that his clothes were all in tatters 
and that he was ashamed to appear at church in 


a ragged coat. 

All these disclosures, so far from satisfying 
the deacon’s curiosity, only served to increase 
it. He ventured to touch upon the history of 
the mysterious stranger ; mentioned all the sur- 
mises and reports that had been current in the 
village, and finally said that every body was cu- 
rious to know who and what he was, and whence 
he came. The sick man seemed hurt at these 
remarks, and looking up into the face of his 
questioner, said with emotion: 

“* Sir, when I tell every body I will tell you.” 

The deacon was frustrated. 

CHAPTER IX. 


How the Green Man died and was buried, with divers other 
matters very pleasant for to read. 


It is an old saying, that “ a Lie will travel from 
Maine to Georgia while truth is putting on his 
boots.” In that case Truth should not stop to 
put on his boots. The difficulty lies in allowing 
the Lie to run on ahead. Let them start a- 
breast, and Truth against the field. It may be 
distanced in the first heat, but, in the long run, 
is sure to come off victorious. 

At all events this was the case with the tales 
told about the Green Man. After his interview 
with the deacon, as recorded in the preced- 
ing chapter, his character stood much fairer 
than before. To be sure, no light had been 
thrown upon his past history, but it had been 
ascertained from his own confession, that he be- 
lieved in the existence of a devil, and he was 
immediately taken under the wing of the: Dor- 
cas Society. People always run into extremes; 
and when they have injured a man by thought 
or by a word, they generally make amends—if 
they make them at all—by deeds. Upon the 
whole, it is the easiest way ; it saves the mortify- 
ing necessity of an apology. Thus it befell the 
Green Man. An idle story had nearly starved 
him ; but new he had more dinners sent to him in 
one week that he could eat in three. But alas! 
these blessings came too late. He had fallen 
into adecline; and all that the Dorcas Society 
could do was to smoothe his last footsteps to the 
grave ;—which was mainly effected by means 
of an extra blanket, and a feather bed, which 
they lent him to die on. There are some places 
in the world where it is easier to die than to live. 

At length, after lingering through the winter, 
the Green Man departed this life, and was 
buried, without making any disclosures relative 
to his history. Once or twice, however, during 
the last days of his sickness, he attempted to 
speak with his physician upon the subject, but 
immediately burst into tears, and was so much 
overcome by his feelings, that he could not go on. 
He expired, therefore, without disclosing any 
thing; but he left a trunk full of papers. The 
wise men kept their eye 6 this trunk; and 
no sooner was the Green Man laid under the 
green sod, than the mysterious coffer was open- 
ed; and, to the great disappointment of the 
whole village, was found to contain nething but 
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a Day-book and Ledger, a fileof old musty ac- 
counts, and a razor,wrapped up in part of a cot- 
ten shirt. Even to the preeont ony the mystery 
remains a mystery; and the Wonderous Tale of 
the Little Man in Gosling Green is a prominent 
event in the traditionary lore of Bungonuck. 
Different people tell the story in different ways, 
though all agree in the principal facts. I am 
very sorry that he died without telling his own 
story. Had he told it, I should have been able 
to gratify thy laudible curiosity, most worthy 
reader; but as his secret was buried with his 
body, I am constrained, though much against 
my will, to disappint thee. Peace be with thee 
and thine. Farewell. 


a es 
THE ROCK OF CADER IDRIS. 
A LEGEND OF WALES. 


[It is an ancient tradition of Wales, that whoever should 
ass a night alone on the summit of the mountain Cader 
dris, would be found in the morning either dead,in a 

state of phrenzy, or endowed with the highest poetical 
inspiration. ] 


I tay on the rock where the storms have their dwelling, 
The birth-place of phantoms, the home of the cloud: 
Around it for ever deep music is swelling, 
The voice of the mountain-wind, solemn and loud. 
’T was a midnight of shadows, all fitfully streamicg, 
Of wild gust and torrents that pie their moan, 
Of dim-shrouded stars, as though gulfs faintly “econ 
- my strife with stern nature was dar 
one. 


some and 


I lay there in silence,—a spirit came o’er me! 

Man’s tongue hath no language to speak what I saw! 
Things glorious, unearthly, pass’d floating before me, 

And my heart almost fainted with rapture and awe; 
I viewed the dread Beings around us that hover, 

Though veiled by the mists of Mortality’s breath? 
And I called upon earls the vision to cover, 

For within me was battling of madness and death! 


I saw them--the Powers of the Wind and the Ocean, 
‘The rush of whose pinions bears onward the storm: 
Like the sweep of the white relling wave was their mo- 


tion, 
I felt their dread presence, but knew not their fcrm. 
I saw them—the mighty of ages departed— 
The dead were around me that night on the hill: 
From their eyes, as they passed, acold radiance they 


darted; 
hice | was light by my soul, but my heart’s blood was 
chill. 


I saw what man looks on, and dies!—but my spirit 
Was strong, and triumphantly lived through that hour: 
And as from the grave Lawake, to inherit 
A flame all immortal, a voice and a power! 
Day burst on the Rock with the purple cloud crested, 
And high Cader Idris rejoiced in the sun; 
But oh! what new glory all nature invested, 
When the sense which gives sou] to her beauty was 
won. Mars. Hemans. 
ene een a ne 


To the Morning Star. 


Meek Hermit of the Sphere! whose watch-fire bright 
Is kindled late and lofty in the skies, 
When sink such weary stars as wait on night, 
In lonely loveliness { mark thee rise. 
So fair, like rains of silver, falls thy sheen— 
So sighing-soft the airs which steal around, 
I muse enamored of the peacetul scene, 
Nor ask a gaudier light, a bolder sound. 
N ay, when meridian suns their glory shed, 
Planet of milder beam! for thee 1 mourn! 
So the wild maid in sylvan cabin bred, 
If thence to courtly crowds and splendor borne, 
Amidst the blaze will invoke, with tears, 
The calm simplicity of earlier years. 





















































HARE! THE BONNY CHRIST CHURCH SELLE. 


A FAVOURITE SONG OR CATCH FOR THREE VOICES. 











Christ bells, One two, three, four, five, 


se. cond bell, that 





Tin-gle, tin-gle ting, goes the small bell, At nine to two three, four, five, 










they sound, So woun. ..dy great, so wond’rous sweet, And they 





and ten, Cries come, come, come, come, come to pray’rs, And the 
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For the Piano Forte, Harpsichord, Violin and Guitar. 


..ny Christ Church bells, One, two, three, four, five, six, They sound so 
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woundy great, so wond’rous sweet, And they troul so mer....ri....ly, mer.. .ri....ly. 
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Hark! the first and se..cond bell, That ev..e...ry night at four and ten, Cries 


come, come. come, come, come to pray’rs, And Ver...ger troops be....fore the Dean, 
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man will leave his can, till he hears the mighty Tom. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS HANGED 


For refusing his Drink. 


BY SAMUEI. LOVER, ESQ. R. H. A. 


“You see there was wanst a mighty dacent 
boy, called Kishogue—and not a complater chap 
was in the parishes nor himself —and for drink- 
in’ or coortin’ (and by the same token he was a 
darlint among the girls, he was so bowld), or 
cudgellin’, or runnin’, or wrastlin’,or the like 
o’ that, none could come near him; and at pat- 
thern, or fair, or the dance, or the wake, Kis- 
hogue was the flower of the flock. Well, to be 
sure, the gintlemen in the counthry did not be- 
lieve him so well as his own sort—that is the eld- 
herly gintlemen, for as to the young ’squires, by 
gor they loved him like one of themselves, and 

etther a’most, for they knew well that Kishogue 
was the boy toput them up to allsorts and sizes 
of divilment and divarshin, and that was all they 
wanted—but the owld, studdy (steady) gintle- 
men—the responsible people like, didn’t give 
into his ways at all —and, in throth, they used 
to be thinkin’ that if Kishogue was out of the 
counthry, body and bones, that the counthry 
would not be the worse iv it,in the laste, and 
that the deer, and the hares, and the patther- 
idges wouldn’t be scarcer in the laste, and that 
the throut and the salmon would lade an aisier 
life ;—but they could. get no howlt of him good 
or bad, for he was as cute as a fox,and bens 
was no sitch thing as getting him at an amplush, 
at all, for he was like a weasel, a’most,—asleep 
wid hiseyes open. Well; that’s the way it was 
for many a long day, and Kishogue was as happy 
as the day was long, antil, as bad luck id havit, 
he made a mistake one night, as the story goes, 
and by dad how he could make the same mistake 
was never cleared up yet, barin’ that the night 
was dark, or that Kishogue had a dhrop o’ 
dhrink in; but the mistake was made, and this 
was the mistake, you see—that he consaived he 
seen his own mare threspassin’ an the man’s 
field, by the road side, and so, with that, he 
cotched the mare—that is, the mare, to all ap- 
pearance, but it was not his own mare, but the 
*squire’s horse, which he tuk for his own mare, 
—all in a mistake, and he thought that she had 
sthrayed away, and not likin’ to see his baste 
thresspassin’ an another man’s field, what does 
he do, but he dhrives home the horse in a mis- 
take, you see, and how he could do the like is 
hard to say, except’n that the night was dark, as 
I said before, or that he had a dhrop too much 
in; but, howsomever, the mistake was made, 
and a sore mistake it was for poor Kishogue, 
for he never persaived it at all, until three days 
afther, when the polisman kem to him and towld 
him he should go along with him. ‘ For what?’ 
says Kishogue. ‘Oh, you’re mighty innocent,’ 
says the polisman. ‘ Thrue for you, sir,’ says 


’ Kashogue, as quite (quiet) as a child. ‘ And 


where are you goin’ to take me, may | make 
bowld to ax, sir?’ says he. ‘To jail,’ says the 


peeler. ‘For what?’ says Kishogue. ‘For 
staalin’ the ’squire’s horse,’ says the peeler. ‘It’s 
the first I heard of it,’ says Kishogue. ‘ Throth, 
then, ’twon’t be the last you'll hear of it,’ says 
the other. ‘Why, tare and ouns, sure it’s no 
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housebreakin, for a man to dhrive home his own 
mare,’ says Kishogue. ‘No,’ says the peeler; 
‘but it is burglarious to sarcumvint another 
man’s horse,’ says he. ‘ But supposin’ ’twas a 
mistake,’ says Kishogue. ‘By gor, it'll be the 
dear mistake to you!’ says the polisman. 
*That’s a poor case,’ says Kishogue. But there 
was no use in talkin—he might as well have 
been whistlin’ jigs to a milestone as sthriven’ to 
invaigle the polisman, and theind of it was, that 
he was obleeged to march off to jail, and there he 
lay in laveatuer, like Paddy Ward’s pig, until 
the sizes kem an, and Kishogue, you see, bein 
of a high sperrit, did not like the iday at all of 
being under a compliment to the king for his 
lodgin’. Besides, toa chap like him, that was 
used all his life to goin’ round the world for sport, 
the thoughts o’ confinement was altogether con- 
tagious, though indeed his friends endeavoured 
for to make it as agreeable as they could to him, 
for he was mightily beloved in the counthry, and 
they were goin’ tosee him mornin,’ noon, and 
night—threth, they led the turnkey a busy life, 
lettin’ them in and out, for they wor comin’ and 
goin’ evermore, like Mulligan’s blanket. Well, 
at last the ’sizes kem an,and down kem the 
sheriffs, and the judge,and the jury, and the 
witnesses, all book-sworn to tell nothin’ but the 
born thruth: and with that, Kishogue was the 
first that was put on his thrial, for not knowin’ 
the differ betune his own mare and another 
man’s horse, for they wished to give an example 
to the counthry, and he was bid howld up his 
hand at the bar (and a fine big fist he had of his 
own, by the same token), and up he held it—no 
ways danted, at all, but as bowld asaram. Well, 
then, a chap in a black coat and a frizzed wig 
and spectacles gets up, and he reads and reads, 
that you’d think he’d never have done readin’ ; 
and it was al] about Kishogue—as we heerd 
afther—but could not make out at the time—and 
no wondher: and in throth, Kishogue never done 
the half of what the dirty little ottomy was read- 
in’ about him—barrin’ he knew lies iv him ; and 
Kishogue himself, poor fellow, got frekened at 
last, when he heerd him goin’ an at that about 
him, but afther a bit he tuk heart and said :— 
‘By this and by that, I never done the half o’ 
that any how!’ ‘Silence in the coort! !! — 
the crier—puttin’ him down that a-way. Oh 
there’s no justice for a poor boy at all! Oh mur- 
ther,’ says Kishogue, ‘is a man’s life to be swore 
away afther this manner, and mustn’t spake a 
word ?’ ‘ Howl’ your tongue!’ say my lord the 
judge. And so afther some more jabberin’ and 
zibberish, the little man in the spectacles threw 
down the paper and asked Kishougue if he was 
guilty or not guilty. ‘I never done it my lord,’ 
says Kishogue. ‘ Answer as you are bid, sir,’ 
says the spectacle man. ‘I’m innocent, my lord!’ 
says Kishogue. ‘ Bad cess to you, can’t you sa 

what you’re bid,’ says my lord the judge ; ‘ Guil- 
ty or not kona ‘ Not guilty,’ says “Kishogue. 
‘I don’t believe you,’ says the judge. * Small 
blame to you,” says Kishogue; * you’re ped for 
hangin’ people, and. you must do something for 
your wages., ‘* You’re too much prate, sir,’ says 
my lord. ‘Faix then, I’m thinkin’ its yourself 
and your friend the hangman will cure meo’ 
that very soon,’ says Kishogue. And thrue for 
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him, faith, he wasn’t far out in sayin’ that same, 
for they murthered him intirely. at brought 
a terrible sight o’ witnesses agin him,that swore 
away his life an the cross-examination; and in- 
deed, sure enough, it was the crossest examina- 
tion altogether I ever seen. Oh, they wor the 
bowld witnesses that would sware a hole in an 
iron pot any day in the year. Not but that Kish- 
ogue’s friends done their duty by him. Oh,they 
stud to him like men, and swore a power for him, 
and sthrove to make out a lullaby for him; 
maynin’, by that same, that he was asleep in 
another place, at the time ;—but it would’nt do, 
they could not make it plazin’ to the judge and 
the jury, and my poor Mahodue was condimned 
for to die; and the judge put an his black cap, 
and indeed it is’ not becomin’, and discoorsed 
the height of fine language, and gev Kishogue 
a power 0’ good advice, that it was a mortyal 
pity Kishogue didn’t get sooner; and the last 
words the judge said was, ‘ The Lord have 
marcy an your sowl!’ ‘ Thank’ee, my lord,’ 
says. Kishogue; ‘though indeed it is few has 
luck of grace afther your prayers.’ And sure 
enough, faith; for the next Sathurday Kishogue 
was ordhered out to be hanged, and the sthreets 
through which he was to pass was mighty 
throng ; for in them days, you see, the people 
used to be hanged outside o’ the town, not all as 
one as now when we’re hanged genteely out 0’ 
the front o’ the jail: but in them days they did 
not attind tothe comforts o’ the people at all, 
but put them into a cart, all as one aconthrairy 
pig goin’ to market, and stravaiged them through 
the town to the gallows, that was full half a mile 
beyant it; but, to be sure, when they kem to the 
corner of the crass streets, where the Widdy 
Houlaghan’s public house was then, afore them 
dirty swaddlers (methodists) knocked it down 
and built a meetin’-house there—bad cess to 
them! sure they’re spylin’ divarshin wherever 
they go,—when they Ci there, as 1 was tellin’ 
you, the purcession was always stopped, and 
they had a fiddler and mulled wine for the divar- 
shin of the pres’ner, for to raise his heart for 
what he was to go through; for, by allaccounts, 
it is not plazin’ to be goin’ to be hanged, suppos- 
in’ you die ina good cause itself, as my uncle 
Jim towld me when he suffer’d for killin’ the 
gauger. Well you see, they always stopped ten 
minutes at the public-house, not to hurry a man 
with his dhrink, and, besides, to give the pres’ner 
an opportunity of sayin’ an odd word or so toa 
frind in the crowd, to say nothin’ of its bein’ 
mighty improvin’ to the throng, to see the man 
lookin’ pale at the thoughts o’ death, and maybe 
an infication and a warnin’ to thim that was in- 
clined to sthray. But, however, it happened, 
and the like never happened afore nor sence ; 
but, as bad luck would have it, that day, the 
divil a fiddler was there when Kishogue dhruv 
up in the cart, no ways danted at all; but the 
minit the cart stopped rowlin’ he called out as 
a ram,‘Sind me out Tim Riley here,’—Tim 
Riley was the fiddler’s name,—‘ sind me out Tim 
Riley here,’ says he, ‘ that he may rise my heart 
wid The Rakes o’ Mallow ;’ for he was a Mal- 
low man, by all accounts, and mighty proud of 
his town. Well, av coorse the tune was not to 
be had, bekase Tim Riley was not there, but was 
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lyin’ dhrunk ina ditch at the same time comin’ 
home from confission, and when poor Kishogue 
heerd that he could not have his favorite tune, 
it wint to his heart to that degree, that he’d hear 
of no comfort in life, and he bid them dhrive 
him an, and put him out o’ pain at wanst. Oh, 
take the dhrink, any how, aroon,’ says the Widdy 
Houlaghan, who was mighty tinder-hearted, and 
always attinded the man that was goin’ to be 
hanged with the dhrink herself, if he was ever 
so grate a sthranger; but if he was a frind of 
her own, she’d go every fut to the gallows wid 
him, and see him suffer: Oh, she was a darlint! 
Well,— take the dhrink Kishogue my jewel.’ 
says she, handin’ him up a brave big mug o’ 
mulled wine, fit for a lord,—but he wouldn't 
touch it;—* Take it out o’ my sight,’ says he, ‘for 
my heart is low bekase ‘Tim —s desaivéd me, 
whin I expected to die game, like one of the 
Rakes o’ Mallow! Take it out o’ my sight! 
says he, puttin’ it away wid his hand, and sure 
twas the first time Kishogue was ever known 
to refuse the dhrop o’ dhrink, and many remark- 
ed that it was the change before death was comin’ 
over him. Well, away they rowled to the gal- 
lows, where there was no delay in life for the 
pres’ner, and the sheriff asked him if he had any 
thing to say to him before he suffered ; but Kis- 
hogue hadn’t a word to throw to a dog, and ay 
coorse he said nothin’ to the sheriff, and wouldn’t 
say a word that might be improvin’, even to the 
crowd, by way of an idification; and indeed a 
sore disappointment it’was to. the throng 
they thought he would make an ill : 






speech; and the prenthers there, i. 


singers, all ready for to take it down c 
and thought it was a dirty turn of Kish 

chate them out o' their honest peany, like; but 
they owed him no spite, for all that, for they con- 
sidered his heart was low on account of the 
disappointment; and he was lookin’ mighty pale 
while they wor makin’ matthers tidy for him; 
and, indeed, the last words he said himself was, 
‘Put me outo’ pain at wanst,4or my heart is 
low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, whin I 
thought he would rise it, that I might die like a 
rale Rake o’ Mallow!’ And so, to make a long 
story short, my jew’l, they done the business for 
him: it was soon over widhim; it was just one 
step wid him, aff o’ the ladher into glory; and to 
do him justice, though he was lookin’ pale, he 
died bowld, and put his best leg foremost. Well, 
what would you think, but just as all was over 
wid him, there was a shout outside o’ the crowd, 
and a shilloo that you’d think would split the sky; 
and what should we see gallopin’ up to the gal- 
lows, but a man covered with dust ana white 
horse, to all appearance, but it wastn’t a 
white horse but a black horse, only white wid 
the foam. He was dhruv to that degree, and 
the man hadn’t a breath to dhraw, and couldn’t 
spake, but dhrew a piece o’ paper out of the 
breast of his coat,and handed it up to the sheriff; 
and, my jew’l, the sheriff grew as white as the 
paper itself, when he clapt his eyes an it; and 
says he, ‘Cut him down—cut him down this 
minute!!’ says he; and the dhragoons made a 
slash at the messenger, but he ducked his head 
and sarcumvinted them. And then the sheriff 
shouted out, ‘Stop, you villains, and bad luck 
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to yiz, you murtherin’ vagabones,’ says he to the 
sojers; ‘is it going to murther the man you wor? 
—It isn’t him at all I mane, but the man that’s 
hangin’. Cut him down,’ says he: and they cut 
him down; but it was no use. It was all over 
wid r Kishogue: for he was as dead as 
small-beer, and as stiff as a crutch. ‘Oh, tare 
an ouns!’ says the sheriff, tarin’ the hair aff his 
head at the same time, with the fair rage. ‘Isn’t 
it a poor case that hes dead, and here is a re- 

rieve that is come for him? but, bad cess to 

im,’ says he, ‘it’s his ewn fault, he wouldn’t 
take itatsy.’ ‘Oh, millia murther, millia mur- 
ther!’ cried out the Widdy Houlaghan, in the 
crowd. ‘Oh Kishogue, my darlint, why did you 
refuse my mulled wine? Oh, if you stopped wid 
me to take your dhrop o’ dhrink, you'd bs alive 
and merry now!’ So that is the maynin’ of the 
Curse o' Kishogue was hanged for lavin’ his 
liquor behind him.” 

a 
LIVERPOOL TOWN HALL. 
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The Town Hall of Liverp 


ol, of which the 
above is an acurate representation, is one of the 


principal buildings of that place. It presents a 
neat and elegant appearance, and with the Ex- 
change buildings, Corn Exchange, Lyceum, 
Atheneum, Wellington Dispensary Asylum for 
the Blind, forms the leading achitectural orna- 
ment of the place. Liverpool is the principal 
sea-port in the British dominions. It extends 
along the eastern bank of the Mersey, about 
three miles, and, at an average, about a mile in- 
land. The streets are mostly spacious, airy, 
some of them elegant and the greater part of 
them lighted with coai gas. A handsome and a 
spacious Theatre and Circus, are open the great- 
er part of the year. A Botanic Garden was es- 
tablished in 1801, at an expense of about 10,0002. 
The trade of Liverpool is very extensive. The 
most important branch is the trade with [reland, 
from whence are imported annually from 2,300 
to 2,500 cargoes of provisions, grain, &c. The 
second branch of commerce is that with the 








LIVERPOOL TOWN HALL. 


United States, the principal article of which is 
cotton and wool. 

The manufactures of Liverpool, are chiefly 
those connected with shipping, or the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants. There are extensive iron 
and brass founderies, breweries,soap works and 
sugar-houses. In the vicinity are many wind- 
mills for grinding corn, which have a very strik- 
ing appearance; also a large tide-mill, and 
another worked by steam, A great number of 
men are employed in building, repairing and 
fitting out vessels. Of the finer manufactures, 
the watch-movement and tool business is carried 
on extensively, being almost entirely confined 
to this part of the kingdom; and in the neigh- 
borhood is a china-manufactory, where beauti- 
ful specimens of porcelain are preduced. Liver- 
gs sends two members to parliament, chosen 

y about 4,500 freemen. It is governed by the 
corporation, consisting of a common council of 
41 persons, from among whom a mayor and two 
bailiffs are annually chosen by the free burgess- 
es. The following is an account of the progres- 
sive increase of its population :—ILn 1700, 5000; 
in 1760, 26,000; in 1773, 34,407 ; in 1790, 56,000 ; 
in 1801, 77,653; in 1811, 94,376; in 1821, 118,972 
(or, including the suberbs a floating population 
of 10,000 sailors, 151,000; ) in 1831, 163,000; with 
the suburbs, 200,000. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester rail-road commences with a tunnel, 22 
feet high, 16 broad, 6,750 long. The thickness 
from the roof to the surface ¢ f the round, varies 
from five feet to 7U. About two thirds of it is 
cut through solid rock. The rail-road is con- 
tinued through the remaining distance of 30 
miles, with embankments, viaducts and excava- 
tions. It is traversed by locomotive steam-car- 
riages, consuming their ownsmeke, and running 
at the rate of 18 miles amhour. ‘The quantity of 
merchandise conveyed between Liverpool and 
Manchester, has lately been estimated at 1,500 
tons a day, the number of passengers at 1,300. 
But the most remarkable objects m Liverpool 
are its immense docks. ‘T':e old dock, the first 
opened, wus constructed in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In 1821, there were six 
docks and basins, covering an area of 63 square 
acres. The Brunswick dock has since been 
added, of 10 acres, and additional docks are in 
cortemplatiun, which will give an arca of 92 
square acres. In 1734, the dock dues were 
8102 1ls.; in 1828, 141,369/, on 10,700 ve«sels. 
Before the sixteenth century, Liverpool was a 
mere hamlet; in 1716, her merchants began to 
engage in the trade to America and the West 
Indies. The growth of the manufactures of 
Manchester promoted the growth of the place, 
while an extensive contraband ecommerce with 
South America and the ehief portion of the Afri- 
ean trade, made it the first sea-port in great 
Britain. 204 miles from London; 36 from Man- 
chester; long. 2deg. 59m. W..; lat. 53deg, 25m. N. 


ee 
Idleness is a disease that must be combated; 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a 
particular plan of study. I myself have never 
persisted in any plan for two days together. A 
man ought to read just as inclination leads him: 
for what he reads asa task will do him little 
good.—Johnson. 
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“WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


WOMAN'S LOVE, - 


The Poem on enthusiasn, by John L. Lewis, jr. of 
Pen Yan, N. Y. which received the prem'um offered 
by the publishers of the New England Galaxy for the 
best Poem, is a preduction of a superior order. The 
following is a passage from this Poem: 


But Woman’s Love, a treasure richer far, 
Than all the trophies of the victor are ; 

Oh let the heartless, selfish worldling deem, 
That ‘tis the fancy of an idler’s dream; 

The frigid Platonist may preach in vain, 
*Tis but the fiction of the Poet’s brain; 

His frozen heart could never taste the bliss 
Of Mother’s love or gentle sister’s kiss. 
Sweet as the moss rose in its earliest blush, 
Is her affection in its first warm gush, 

Like sparkling ruby, is its crimson glow, 

Or silver founts which in the sunbeam flow. 
*Tis like the snow upon an Alpine height, 
As pure, as stainless, and as dazzling bright; 
A talisman of virtues rich and rare, 

The brightest jewel happy man can wear. 
Its clinging fondness never is estranged, 

It ever burns unchangeable, unchanged. 
Nor chilled by time, nor overcome by fear 
It soothes the soul, and dries the falling tear, 
So mild and beauteous, ardent yet so calm, 
Purer than air, more healing than a balm. 
Enthusiasm tests its lasting truth, 

In woman’s heart it reigns in age and youth. 
In every changing circumstance of life, 
Child of Enthusiasm, mother, maid or wife. 








———— 

Tatma.—This great actor was endowed, in a truly 
extraordinary degree, with a mobility of mind whic 
enabled him suddenly to assume the passions, the 
character, the gestures, and, one may almost say, the 
countenance of the person he had to represent. [ re- 
collect that one day, while on a visit to a friend, he 
was requested to repeat some lines, and he made 
choice of the dream of Egisthe, in M. Lemercier’s 
Agamemnon. [fefore he began, he observed that he 
was not sure of recollecting the whole of the passage, 
as it was a considerable time since he had repeated it. 
The company ranged themselves ina circle. Talma 
rose and commenced the recitation. As soon as he 
had repeated the few opening lines, his fine counte- 
nance assumed an expression of dignity and sorrow, 
which powerfully moved all who beheld him. His 
step, his look, his attitudes, all were tragical, all were 
terrible. The company forgot they were assembled 
ina drawing room, ‘They imagived themselves pre- 
sent at the terrible banquet at hich the father drinks 
the blcod of his son. He raised the cup to his lips; 
and an involuntary shudder passed through the circle 
. Suddenly his memory failed 
him ;he stopped short, and raised his hand to his fore- 
head. Talma again stood before us. “M’y voila,” 
said he, smiling, and then, raising his arm, Egisthe 
once more re-appeared. His eye flashed fire, his lips 
were pale and quivering, his knees trembled, his hair 
stood erect—and in short, all the horror of the char- 
acter was conjured up, with such inconceivable ra- 
pidity, that Madame Pasta, who was present, uttered 
a cry of admiration and surprise.—Court Journal. 


————— aa 

The Miser Punished.—We extract the following 
specimen of Turkish tales from the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique for May:—Under the reign of the first kha- 
liphs, there was a merchant at Bagdad, equally rich 
and avaricious. One day he had bargained witha 
porter to carry home for him a large basket of porce- 
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lain vases for ten paras. As they went along, he said 
to the man, “My friend, you are young, and I am old— 
you can still earn plenty—strike off, 1 entreat you, a 
para from your hire.” ‘Willingly,” replied the porter. 
This 1equest was repeated again and again, until, 
when they reached the house, the porter had only 
a single para to receive. Asthey went up the stairs, 
the merchant said, “If you will resign the last para, 1 
will give you three pieces of advice.” “Be itso,” 
said the porter. “Well, then,” said the merchant, 
“if any one tells you it is better to be fasting than feast- 
ing, do not believe him; if any one tells you it is bet- 
ter to be poor than rich, do not believe him; if any 
one tells you it is better to walk than ride, do not be- 
lieve him.” “My good sir,” replied the astonished por- 
ter, “I knew these things before, but if you will listen 
to me I willgive you advice such as you never 
heard.” The merchant turned round, and the porter, 
throwing the basket down the staircase, said to him, 
“If any one tells you that one of your vases remains 
unbroken, do not believe him.”” Before the miser could 
reply the porter made his escape. 
apiece oerinsniene 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A WIFE. 


These are set forth in the Worcester Journal, 1761, 
to the following effect :— 

Great good nature and prudent generosity. 

_A lively look, and proper spirit, and a cheerful dispe- 
sition. 

A good person, but not perfectly handsome-—a mo- 
derate height—complexien not quite fair, but a little 
brown. 

Young by all means—old by no means. 

A decent share of common sense, just seasoned 
with a little repartee—a small modicum of wit, but no 
learning, I say again and again (either ancient or mo- 
dern) upon any consideration whatever. 

Well, but not critically, skilled in her own tongue. 

In spelling, a little becoming deficiency ; and inthe 
doctrine of punctuation for what is generally called 
stupping| by no means conversant. 

A proper knowledge of accounts and arithmetic ; 
but no sort of skill in fractions. 

A more than tolerable good voice, and a little ear 
for music—a capability of singing [in company,] but 
no peculiar and intimate acquaintance with minims, 
crotchets, quavers, &c. 

Ready at her needle, but more devoted to plain work 
than to fine—no enemy to knitting. 

Not always in the parlour, but sometimes in the 
kitchen—yet more skilled in the. theory than in the 
practice of cookery. 

Fonder of country dances than minuets. 

An acquaintance with domestic news, but no ac- 
quaintance with foreign. 

pa entirely fond of quadrille, but a little given to 
w bist. 

In conversation a little of the lisp, but not of the 


stammer. 
ie 


Anecporte oF Appison.— During the illness of Queen 
Anne, and preparatory to King George the First’s ac- 
cession, a regency of Lords was constituted, and Ad- 
disun was thé secretary, and by the nature of his of 
fice, was required to send notice to Hanover that the 
(Queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. ‘To 
do this would not have been difficult for any man bet 
Addison, who was so overwhelmed with the greatness 
of the event, and so distracted by choice of expression, 
that the lords, who could not wait for the niceties of 
criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the house, 
and ordered him to despatch the message, South- 
well readily told what was necessary, in the common 





style of business, and valued himself upon having 
done what was too hard for Addison, , 
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LESSONS FOR THE LITERATI. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF YRIARTE. 
THE SWAN AND THE LINNET. 


Piquep at the linnet’s song one day, 
The swan exclaim’d, “ Leave off, I say !— 
Be still, you little noisy thing ; 
Whitdare you challenge me to sing, 
When there’s no voice, however fine, 
Can match the melody of mine ?” 

(The linnet warbled on.) “ D’ye hear? 
This impudence may cost you dear. 
I could, with one harmonious note, 
¥ or ever stop your squeaking throat ; 
nd, if I do not chose to try, 
Respect my magnanimity !’ 


“ § wish,” at length the linnet said— 

“YT wish to Heaven the proof were made !-— 
You can’t imagine how Llon : 

To hear that sweet and flowing song, 
Which, though so rich by fame averr’d, 

I know not who has ever heard.” 

The swan essay’d to sing, but—whew! 
She screech’d and squall’d a note or two, 
Until the linnet, it appears, 

Took to her wings to save her ears : 


Tis strange, when some of learned fame, 

Will prove their tifle to the name, 

How oft the ill-placed praise they mar, 

And show the world what fools they are! 

———— 

An English merchant, whose name was Ogton, al- 
ways called himself by the degrading appellation of 
rey pha following the London practice of adding 
an fin speaking, when it was necessarily omitted in 
writing. He called repeatedly at the post-office, to in- 
quire if there were “any letters for John Hogtown?” 
and the invariably reply was, “ None, sir.” “ Very 
strange !” said he, one day, as he began to feel uneasy 
about his bills of exchan e, and he requested the 
clerk to examine again. ‘lhe merchant’s eye follow- 
ed him, and he observed that he was looking among 
the letters beginning with H. “ Olloh!” cried honest 
John, “ what are you doing there? I said John Hog- 
town.” “IT know it, sir, and I am looking for John 
Hogtown. ‘There is nothing for you sir.” “ Nay, 
nay !” shouted John, “don’t look among the haitches, 
look among the hoes.” And among the O's, John Og- 
ton’s letters had been accumulating for months. 

—_—p——— 

A Tesr or a GentLeman.—It is a fact equally strik- 
ing and lamentable, that in the minds of a large portion 
of the lower classes in England, the idea of gentility 
is almost invariably associated with those of extrava- 

ance and licentiousness. We have frequently met 
this remark lately, or one to the same effect, in various 
English publicauuns; and in one of them, the follow- 
ing anecdote is given as illustrative and confirmatory 
of the assertion. It is stated that the gamekeeper of 
a noble lord, possessed of a large estate, and solicitous 
in the preservation of his hares and pheasants and 
partridges, onc day came to him in great haste, to an- 
nounce that a gentleman was shooting over his lord- 
ship’s ground without leave. “ But how do youknow 
that he is a gentleman?” said the earl. “ Because, 
my lord,” answered the gamekeeper, “he keeps twelve 
horses and another man’s wife.” 

= 


Better kill weeds than kill time. ‘The law ought to 
make it felony to kill time, in a country like this, 
where weeds grow faster than potatoes. “Every idle 
man of health ought to be compelled to take a hoe and 
go forth. He that wont work shant eat, say religion 


and reason. 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A physician attending a Lady several times had re- 
ceived a couple of guineas each visit; at last, when 
he was taking his departure for the last time, she gave 
him but one, at which he was surprised, and loo in 
onthe floor, as if in search of something, she i | 
him what he looked for? “I believe, Madam,” said 
he, “I have dropped a guinea ;” “ No, Sir,” replied 
the Lady, “ It is £ that have dropped it.” 

pocmcamenentetifijeerenineecine 


Genuine Anecdote—A “good aatured” Irishman, 
who had an unfortunate propensity of diurnally so- 
lacing himself with the ardent, was one er lectured 
bya real friend, on his taking thus frequent y his soli- 
tary glass. The reply was, “How can I help it? 
When I am alone the bottle comes so quickly round 
to me.” 

en 

If, and his progeny.—lf every body would just 
= his own business, there would be more business 

one, 

If you want to get rich work hard and spend little. 

If the mistress would scold less she would have 
less reason for scolding. 

If my child was to be a shoe-black all his life, 1 
would give him a classical education. 

If young ladies now-a-days did not become women 
at thirteen, men would have better wives. 

If you would not be everlastingly dunned, pay the 
printer !—Southern Planter. 

aaa “SEE 


A buteher about to kill a cow, employed an Irish- 
man to hold her. The butcher squinted, and when 
looking at the cow appeared to look at the Irishman. 
Pat fearing that he should get the knock-down instead 
of the cow, said in much of a hurry, “ Arrah, man, 
do yon strike where you look ?” “ ‘To be sure Ido-- 
where do you think I'd strike? “Then you may 
howld the cow yourself till 1 get out of the way, just.” 

a 

Hovsewirery.---The German Lady, who has been 


taking such amiable views of our manners and cus- 


toms mentions the following little particulars as pecu- 
liar to American domestic economy: 

People in general keep at most a lazy negro; some- 
times they have a maid servant besides, but they are 
as often without the latter. At such times you may 
see the richest ladies with a birch broom in their deh- 
cate hands, covered with leather mittens, sweeping 
the dirt from the pavement into a heap in the middle 
of the street, while the husband trudges home from 
market with a huge basket full of fish, butcher’s meat, 
prodigious crabs, oysters and shells as large as soup 
plates and such persons live, according to the notions 
of their country, in very high style, if their whole 
house is covered with costly carpets, and they expend 
some thousands of dollars annually for fresh teeth and 
hair. ‘hey have mittens he:e, which aie extremely ele- 
gant and which are sold at the milliners’ shops by the 
name of “ladies sweeping gloves,” as high as five dol- 
lars a pair. 

encase prem 

Never did mortal hold the noblesse in such utter de- 
testation as did the directeur, Sieyes. * Whenever I 
meet a stranger,’ said he, ‘I ask him the question— 
are you my equal?’ Should he reply in the negative 
—‘ Then you area wolf,’ I rejoin, ‘and as a wolf I 
will treat you.’ In the year 1796, a certain Abbe 
Poule, a fanatic, contrived to gain possession into 
Siezes’ house, d:scharged a pistol at the latter’s head, 
but missed his aim: upon which the republican, no- 
wise flurried at his narrow and almost miraculous es- 
cape, coolly turning to his housekeeper, said aloud, 
*Shou'd the Abbe Poule call here again, you will have 
the goodness to say Iam not at home.’— The Tattler. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


An OricinaL Watcuman.—A few days ago, a raw 
sort of lad from the Island of Mull, whose know- 
ledge of the world was evidently very limited indeed, 
called upon the superintendant of police, requesting 
to be employed as a watchman. ‘The captain, seeing 
him, though rather inexpérienced and diffidenr, still 
with something of shrewdness, as he thought, about 
him, agreed to make a trial of him, and accordingly 
appointed him to a station in College Street. A per- 
son was sent along with him to point out his various 
duties, and, among other things, to instruct him as to 
the calling of the hour. He was told that if he did 
not hear the clock strike, he might catch the word 
from the watchman on the South Bridge. At half- 

yast ten o’clock, therefore, our hero was observed to 
fisten very attentively to the call of his fellows on the 
South Bridge, and having caught the words “ half- 
past ten,” he proceeded with long strides up the street, 
— * Jt’s the same hour here---It’s the same hour 
ere! 
—<—>———. 


TO MY CIGAR. 


Poff, puff, puff, thou art a fine cigar, . 
How beautiful og Pa now rises in the air: 
My little yellow boy—though many may oppose thy 


use, 
The bliss thou giy’st to me I'll ne’er abuse. 


Ah, nay! I'll sit me in my great arm chair, 

And as my smoke evaporates, so’shall my care: 
Thou hind’ rest not my thoughts where’er they go, 
But giv’st them happy impulse as they flow. 


Tis true, the maid may cutse thee for the dirty floor, 
But let her bring the spit-box, and the crime is o’er: 
Tis not : yaa thy qualities are bad, or thou art im- 
.. polite, eee ‘ 
Politeness, decency, and all art thine, if used aright. 


To suit thee to the time, aye, there’s the rub, 
‘The time for all things maketh all things good, 
And thou a preacher art, that teaches me 
That all things else shall fail me, just like thee. 


Tham Grandpapa, and Uncle too, though both thy 
oes 
I’ve seen them grind thee up, and use thee at the 


nose ; 
And that same day they curs’d thee and thy maker, 
Because to get thee, wasted cash, to light thee, wast- 
ed paper. 


But there’s my good, kind friend, John Williamson, 

Who has a family, in all just twenty-one, 

Has made a fortune by the trade, and that’s enough, 

To show that they do good, who smoke, and chew 
and snuff. 


Yes! let them censure those that do not use thee, 

My good and willing friend thou e’er wilt be, 

And having all things else enough, 

I'l] sit me in my great arm chair and puff.—v. L. B. 
a 

St. Leger, a showy Irishman, coming to London, 
and being extensively known from his connexions 
and manners, had availed himself of the hospitalities 
of whig and tory alike; and his first dinner at the 
Pavilion, was laughingly taken to task for his indis- 
criminate taste for the Burgundy of both sides. __ 

The Irishman defended himself gallantly, and said, 
that he saw no difference of principle in beauty or 
Burgundy ; but that, “love or drink where he would, 
he would always adhere to his pelitical friends.” 

“St. Leger is quite right,” said the prince; “he 
promises like the prospectus of a sirkue! pL Py ie 
to all parties, but influenced by none.” ’—Croly’s 
George 4th. 





Hil 


Desperate remedy for a Desperate Disease. —They 
tell a good story of old Dr. Rand. He was called to 
visit a hypochondriac patient, who fancied she had 
swallowed a mouse. On entering the room, the lady 
exclaimed, ‘ Dear Doctor! Iam sv glad to see you 
—I am in such distress—such pain! Oh, Doctor! 
Doctor! I’ve swallowed a mouse!’ ‘Swallowed— 
nonsense,’ replied the doctor, in his mild and pleasant 
manner. ‘Oh, no! doctor! said the patient, ‘ It is 
not nonsense, it isa mouse—a live mouse—he ran 
down my throat when [ was asleep with my mouth 
open, and I feel him now, creeping about my stom- 
ach, and trying to gnaw out. Oh! doctor, do pre- 
scribe something quick, or I shall die.’ ‘ Prescribe,’ 
said the doctor, ‘yes, [ll prescribe something that 
will cure you ina minute.’ ‘ What is it, doctor? what 
is it? Pll take any thing you order.’ ‘ Well, then, 
my dear madam, swallow a cat—if that don’t cure 
you, nothing will.’ It was effectual—Boston Tran- 
script, 

ei 
KITTY GREY, 


To her Little Mistress Margaret B—. 


Who, when I was a little kit, 

Thought me for her companion fit, 

And made me to her whims submit ? 
*T'was Margaret. 


Who my desires would never bilk, 
But stroke my fur, as soft as silk, 
And feed me with her bread and milk ? 
é "Twas Margaret. 
Who, as in size and years I grew, 
% Was anxious when she heard me mew, 
And quick to my assistance flew ? 
Kind Margaret. 


Whene’er I seek my nightly bed, 
Beneath the comfortable shed, 
What occupies my heart and head? 
Dear Margaret. 

To whon, at early dawn of day, 
In eager haste runs Kitty Grey, 
To frisk and frolick, purr and play ? 

: To Margaret. 


When I, like ail that live, shall die, 
Who then will heave the pensive sigh, 
And wipe a tear from either eye? 

» Fond Margaret. 


And when they strip with hands so rough, 
My pretty skin, who willit stuff, | 
Or of it make a neat warm muff, 
Lov’d Margaret. 
oo 
BYRON’S EPIGRAMS. 


“ One,” he says, “I wrote for the endorsement of 
the ‘Deed of Separation’ in 1816; but the lawyers 
objected to it as superfluous. It was written as we 
were getting up the signing and sealing, *** has the 
original. 

Endorsement to the — of Separation in the April 
of 1816. 
A year ago you swore, fond she! 
“To love, to honor,” and so forth; 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 
And here’s exactly what ’tis worth. 

For the anniversary of January 2, 1821, I have a 
small grateful anticipation, which, in case of acci- 
dent, I add— 

To Penelope, January 2, 1821. 
This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you; 
*T is just six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 
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———Then came cold February, sitting 

In an old wagon, for he could not ride, 
Drawne of two fishes, for season fitting, 

Which through the flood before did softly slyde 
And swim away ; yet had he by his side 

His plough and harnesse fit to till the ground, 
And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting prime did make them burgeon round. 


Spencer. 


_ This month has Pisces or the fishes for its zodiacal 
sign. Numa,who was chosen by the Roman people 
to succeed Romulus as their king, and became their 
‘egislator, placed it the second in the year, as it remains 
with us, and dedicated it to Neptune, the lord of wa- 
ters. Its name is from the Februa, or Feralia, sacri- 
fices offered to the names of the gods at this season. 
Ovid in his Fasti attests the derivation : 


In ancient times, purgations had the name 

Ot Februa, various customs prove the same ; 

Phe pontitis from the rex and flamen crave 

A lock of wool; in former days they gave 

To wool the name of Februa. 

A pliant branch cut from a lofty pine, 

Which round the temples of the priests they 
_. twine, 

Is Februa called; which if the priest demand, 

A branch of pine is put into his hand; 

fn short, with whatsoe’er our hearts we hold 

Are purified, was Februa termed of old ; 

Lustrations are from hence, from herice the 

name 

Ot this our month of February came; 

In which the priests of Pan processions made ; 

In which the tombs were also purified 

Of such as had no dirges when they died ; 

For our religious fathers did maintain, 
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Purgations expiated every stain 
Of guilt and sin; from Greece the custom came, 
But here adopted by another name ; 
The Grecians held that pure lustrations could 
£-fface an impious deed, or guilt of blood. 
Weak men; to think that water can make 

clean 
A bloody crime, or any sinful stain. 

Massey’s Ovid. 


Our Saxon ancestors, according to Verstegan, “call- 
ed February Sprout-kele, by kele meaning the kele- 
wurt, which we now call the colewurt, the greatest 
pot-wurt in time long past that our ancestors used, 
and the broth made therewith was thereof also called 
kele; for before we borrowed from the French the 
name of portage, and the name of herde, the one in 
our owne language was called kele, and the other 
wurt ; and as this kele-wurt, or portage-hearbe, was 
the chiefe winter-wurt for the sustenance of the hus- 
bandman, so was it the first hearbe that in this moneth 
began to yeeld ont wholesome young sprouts, and 
consequently gave thereunto the name of Sprout-kele.” 
‘Nhe “ kele * here mentioned, is the well-known kale 
of the cabbage tribe. But the Saxons likewise called 
this month “Solmonath,” which Dr. Frank Sayers in 
his ** Disquisitions” says, is explained by Bede “ men- 
sis plancentarum,” and rendered by Spelman in an 
unedited manuscript “ pan-cake month,” because in 
the course of it, cakes were ofiered by the pagon Sax- 
ons to the sun; and “ Sol,” or “ soul,” signified “food,” 
or “cakes.” 

In “ The Months,” by Mr. Leigh Hunt, he remarks 
that “if February were not the precursor of spring, it 
would be the least pleasant season of the year, No- 
vember not excepted. The thaws now take place; 
and a clammy mixture of moisture and cold succeeds, 





which is the most disagreeab!e of wintry sensations. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 

A friend has furnished us with the sheets of a work 
on the Antiquities of America, which, we learn, will 
be published in a few weeks. We have perused them 
with much interest. ‘Lhe author appears to have de- 
voted much time and attention to the subject, and he 
invariably adduces strong arguments in support of his 
suppositions, some of which are, however, remarka- 
ble for their originality. His first chapter is devoted 
to the examination of the situation of the world be- 
fore the flood, upon which subject he remarks: 


“‘ Before the general deluge there were no changes 
in the weather to produce diseases from cold nor heat. 
There were no noxious effluvia arising from decaying 
and putrid vegetation, to poison the systems which 
inhaledthem. If vegetation decayed and any of the 
particles composing them arose and mingled with the 
atmosphere, they were not poisonous as is the miasma 
which arises from decaying vegetables at the present 
period. Then there were no alluvial deposits to fer- 
ment and engender disease. ‘Then no pestilence nor 
famine raged to accelerate or retard the even 
flood of lite, and century after century rolled away 
while the antediluvians were engaged in youthlul 
sports and juvenile amusements. In their ease 
their health and prosperity, they forgot the source 
trom which all their blessings flowed. 

It is difficult if not impossible, to form any thing 
like a just estimate of the numbers of inhabitants 
which derok on the earth at that period, when God in 
justice, with the besom of destruction, almost extin- 
guished life in the old world.—Different commentators 
differ widely on the subject. From an hundred to an 
hundred thousand times more than now inhabit our 
sphere, they judge, were indulging in every species of 
iniquity, without a fear or thought of God, when the 
dreadful deluge came. When we reflect on the age 
to which the ante-diluvians arrived, the healthfulness 
of the climate and the abundant means of support 
which the earth afforded, we cannot but believe there 
were many more human beings on the earth at that 
period, than at the present time, or than has ever been 
at any one time since that catastrophe happened. But 
righteousness was not known among them. If their 
numbers but equalled the inhabiters of the earth at 
the present time, solémn is the reflection, that near 
one thousand millions ot rational beings in so short a 
ume should be swept to destruction. 

We believe that the means which God made use of 
to destroy the old world, for he makes use of means in 
all his works, were simply these—All the elements are 
servants of God. By water and fire he has within the 
reach ot records, made many and great revolutions. 
We believe he made use of fire to raise the earthly 
parts from the ocean, when he caused dry land to ap- 
pear. Many islands have been raised in-various parts 
ot the oceans, since records have been kept, some 
again submerged into the caverns from wheace they 
had arisen; but many have remained firm, and are 
now covered with inhabitants. The hand or power 
which could reise islands from the bosom of the deep, 
eould, at his command, cause greater masses to arise. 
Then when the cup of iniquity was full in the old 
world, and the dreadful day of retribution had come, 
the Almighty caused America to emerge from the 
ocean. Its rise was the Fountains of the great deep 
breaking up. The sudden elevation of such a mass 
of matter, as is contained in the American continent, 
must have produced great agitation in the waters 
of the ocean. Asthe length of the continent is near- 
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ly from North to South, the vast surges of the ocean 


which must have been put into motion, rolled from’ 


the elevated mass to the East and West. In awful 
grandeur, the water’s surge following surge, in moun- 
tainous height, rolled over the plains and mountains of 
the old world. The waters which were driven from 
the eastern shores of America, soon involved Europe 
and Africa in undistinguished ruin, and after prostrat- 
ing forests, leveling or surmounting every opposition, 
they precipitated on the realms of Asia. ‘The waves 
that were drigen from the western shores of our con- 
tinent flowed in the same grandeur across the Pacific 
ocean, rolled over the Eastern coast of Asia, and 
were met by billowing surges which had been propel- 
led from our Eastern shores. Such were the direful 
and overwhelming effects of the fountainsof the great 
deep being broken up. And the windows of Heaven 
were opened. Immense must have been the fire far 
beneath the bed of the ocean to raise such a mass of 
matter, as is contained in the American contment. 
Yet facts prove that this was the case, and effects 
shew it to be true. Imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive of the conflict which must have taken place be- 
tween the two powerful elements, fire and water, at 
this tremendous crisis. An ocean of fire beneath, 
struggling for freedom against the ponderous weight 
of a continent, and against the depths of an ocean, 
ready to rush in at every opening, to quench the ra- 
ging element within. But the fire prevailed, and Am- 
erica was raised. ‘Then the two powerful elements, 
as arraying enemies, are in close engagement. Great 
must have been the strife, and language fails in at- 
tempting to describe what clouds of vapour must have 
been sent forth, when an ocean of water came in con. 
tact with a raging sea of fire.” 


The situation of mankind after the flood, is noticed 
in the second chapter, and the first settlement of Am- 
erica occupies the third. This is an intetesting chap- 
ter, and we extract the whole. 


“The numerous migrations which took place from 
what is now called Turkey in Asia, filled the world with 
inhabitants, or covered all countries with the human 
family. ‘These emigrations were so frequent that but 
little notice seems to have been taken of them, or no 
records of those events being kept, we are, and must 
remain in uncertainty in regard to the period in which 
many of them tovk place. ‘Those who migrated into 
Greece kept records of their proceedings, and from 
them we learn the periods in which governments were 
established. In regard to most others as to the times, 
we are in darkness. 

The Pheenicians, or Canaanites as they are cailed in 
scripture, a people who.jnhabited the Eastern coasts 
of the Mediterranean séa, far excelled all other primi- 
tive ages in commerce and navigation. In the days 
of Abraham, nearly four thousand years ago, they 
were a commercial people, holding communication 
with the Persians, and most of the neighbouring na- 
tions. The Phoenicians were the inventors of writing 
and the first who made any considerable attempts in 
navigation. About three thousand years ago they be- 

an to colonize. They settled Rhodes and Cyprus, 
rom thence they went into Greece, to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and into Spain.—About the same time they passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and made settlements on the 
Western coasts ot Africa. ‘The Canary and Madeira 
Isles were discovered, and settled soon after by the 
colonies which_ the Phoenicians, planted in in. 
Their skill in Navigation at this period must have 
been brought to a considerable degree of perfection , 
that without the aid of the compass, they could direct 
their course from one end of the Mediterranean sea to 
the other. For rising of four hundred years were these 
active and enterprizing people improving their king- 
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dom at home, establishing colonies, and improving 
naions abroad, and bartering and selling their com- 
modities to all the natious of the then known world. 
fn the oe of Solomon, nearly three thousand years 
ago, the Phoenicians or Tyrians as they were then 
called, were the only seamen of the age capable of 
conducting the fleets of Solomon to the various na- 
tions with which that great king held communication. 
Extensive must have been the voyages which the en- 
terprizing ‘I'yrians made fur Solomon.—Accompanied 
by the Jews, they were three years in performing the 
voyages which they were commanded to make.— 
“ For the king had at seaa navy of 'Tharshish with 
the navy of Hiram, once in three years came the na- 
vy of 'Tharshish bringing gold, silver and ivory,” &c. 
‘Yo what regions of the earth this fleet sailed, is left in 
a degree to conjecture, but from the articles they 
brought back, and irom the length of the voyage we 
are to judge. Besides gold, silver and ivory, they 
brought apes and peacocks. ‘These animals, more es- 
pecially the latter, are found in greater abundance in 
Africa than in any other part of the world, and indeed, 
that seems to have been the place of their nativity 
Grold, silver and ivory, abound likewise in Africa, and 
in the more southern parts of that quarter of the globe, 
numeruus species of the ape kind are found. Hence 
we are to conclude that the fleet of ‘Tharshish passed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and then directed their course 
tu the South, along the Western coasts of Africa to 
near the Cape of Good Hope, for only towards the 
South part of Africa were apes to be tound, while 
wlong the Guinea shores all of the other articles were 
in great abundance. 

{t is rendered still more probable that this fleet which 
returned once in three years, made voyages to the At- 
lantic, from the circumstance not only that it could 
have explored any, or all parts of the Mediterranean 
sea in a shorter time than three years, but from that 
another fleet was fitted out en the shores of the Red 
sea, conducted as was the other, by ‘T'yrian or Pheeni- 
cian sailors, assisted by the men of Solomon. ‘This 
tleet sailed to Ophir, which must have been on some 
islana in the Indian ocean, vr on some of/the coasts 
of that ocean. Hence the fleets of Solomon traversed 
two oceans, one to the East and the other to the West 
ot Africa, and on board of their fleets were both Jews 
and Tyrians. Ancient writers speak of a large and 
delightiul island, er land, which the Pheenicians dis- 
<overed in the Atlantic ocean, West otf, Spain. ‘his 
land was calied the Atlantic Isle, and it is supposed to 
have sunk, as no succeeding navigators, could ever 
find the place laid down by the discoverers, and by 
those who visited it immediately afterwards. Now it 
is casy, it is natural to suppose that when Solomon’s 
fleet was in the Atlantic ocean, at a greater distance 
from ‘Tyre, the capital of their sailor’s empire, than 
from the American continent, and perhaps in pursuit 
of the famed Atlantic isle, that some of the fleet 
sheuld from mistaking their course, or from tempests, 
be driven or borne to the American continent?) The 

probability is still strengthened by the fact, that in the 
Adlantic ocean West of Africa, the regular trade winds 
are constantly blowing to the West, which with the 
irull-stream occasioned by the trade winds, flowing 
in the saiue direct on, would bear a vessel very rapidly 
to the American shores.—Storms end tempests might 
have separated the fleet, and driven some of the ships 
9 yur coasts. Having no compass, and when perhaps 
no sun, Moon hor B’a's appeared fur maany days, the 
anariners may have become bewildered, lost their 
eourse, and instead of reaching the desired haven, 
tanded in the new world. Daring enterprize might 
have induced them to direct their courses through the 
western waves in quest of lands which had sever 
been found. We draw our conclusion, that from 
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North America were driven to our shores, that those 
people were Pheenicians, or Tyriaus and Jews, and 
that they landed in as ancient days as those of the 
reign of Solomon. 


From this conclusion we will lay 
cur premises, and endeavor to support them by as 
many facts as have fallen under our observation, 
and by such as good authority enables us to employ. 
Many are the circumstances and facts which would 
induce us to believe that a numerous people prepared 
for establishing an extensive colony, came to these 
realms and fixed their residence near the coasts of the 
Atlantic. But whether the progenitors of the Indians 
of America arrived here through design or accident, 
whether they came in a numerous fleet or in a single 
vessel, it matters not; if we can trace their origin, and 
read their history it must suffice. 

In speaking of the Indians of America coming from 
Pheenicia and Palestine, or Judea, we have reference 
to the numerous tribes which inhabited the central and 
southern parts of North America. Those which in- 
habited the North Eastern parts, we believe came 
from a different quarter, and those in the North West- 
ern came from another direction, and the inhabitants 
of South America came from a quarter different from 
either of the others. Of these we shall treat in their 
respective places. 

‘The subsequent parts of the work are occupied with 
descriptions of the Indians of North America—their 
mental improvement, knowledge of arts and sciences, 
&c.,and with notices of the remains of antiquity—the 
work of a more enlightened and industrious people 
than the present race of Indians—which have been 
found in America. Some of these remains are min. 
utely described and explanations of characters found 
on Dighton Rock, Massachusetts, and other places are 
attempted. Strong arguments in proot of the position 
assumed in the third chapter are presented, as well as 
many incidents and facts of a deeply interesting char- 
acter, which we have not space tv notice. With the 
annexed paragraphs, taken from different chapters of 
the work, we leave the work for the present. 


As America became settled by a civilized people, 
and the industry of the enlightened divested lands of the 
rough productions of nature, numerous remains of 
antiquity were discovered in almost every section of 
our country which had been improved. Indeed there 
is no part of our jand but bears evident marks of hav- 
ing been once settled and improved by an enlightened, 
enterprizing and scientific people. ‘That they were very 
numerous, the extent and magnitude of their works 
sufficiently demonstrate. ‘These remains of antiquity 
consist in walls, tombs, mounds of an enormous size, 
posts, chimneys, stone axes, hatches, arrows and nu- 
merous engravings on rocks, &c. Earthen ware has 
been discovered in some places, and likewise some 
very ancient coin. Knives. axes, and hatchets of cu- 
rious workmanship in iron and steel, have been found 
in several mourds which have been opened, 
* * x *  *# * * # 
According to the reports of the Spaniards who first 
invaded Mexico, the empire had been established in 
that place but between three and four centuries, and 
that the nation came from the East. ‘This was the 
tradition, and likewise the records of the Mexicans. 
We lave supposed that they came from Asia in the 
days of Solomon, which was about one thousand 
years before the christian era. If they had resided in 
Mexico but four hundred years when the Spaniards 
conquered them, they must have arrived there about 
one thousand years from the time they commence 
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their empire. But three hundred and thirty-eight 
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years have elapsed since Columbus discovered Ameri- 
ca. What changes have taken place in our hemis- 
phere since that period? What changes then should 
we suppose must have taken place in the two thousand 
vears that preceded the arrival of the Europeuns in 
the new world. Countries may "have been cleared 
and improved for several centuries, and then if desert- 
ed, again be covered with stately forests. In twenty 
centuries towns and cities would have mouldered 
away, and no vestige of their magnificence could be 
seen. It at the present time all the inhabitants were 
to leave America, and after a lapse of twu thousand 
years, others should pass over these lands, would they 
be able to discover more remains of our works than 
we discover of those who lived here two thousand 
yearsago? Many of our buildings are of less cor- 
ruptible materials than those, which the aborigines 
constructed, yet our firmest structures in that space of 
time would be mouldering away, and the places of 
our cities would be like to the sites of Babylon, Nine- 
vah, Troy, Palmyra, and many others, whose former 
grandeur and alltraces of their magnificence are lost 
torever. By the flowing of streams and obstruction 
of channels, some of our cities might be buried in al- 
luvion and no more vestiges of them remain in view, 
than are of those in Africa, which have been covered 
by oceans of sand. Our cultivated fields would un- 
doubtedly be covered with forests of timber as large 
and gloomy as any now seén on our continent. Our 
flocks ard herds, or such as could endure the winter’s 
cold, would be as wild as the deer of our forests, or the 
buffaloe of the western wilds. Our buildings ot tim- 
ber would be entirely decayed, and if the remains of 
antiquity here to be seen, should surpass in art and 
taste, what is witnessed of the aborigines of America, 
the extent of thoir works exhibited in the tumuli now 
to be seen in our country, would as far exceed any 
thing that we could leave, to prove our industry and 
perseverance, 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Various kinds of coin have been found in many 
parts of our land. ‘These, like the implements of iron, 
were lost or deposited in remote periods from each 
ether. Those which the Europeans gave the natives, 
are but little effaced by time and rust. Those brought 
here by the first settlers from Asia, are much more de- 
faced, and are of a very different stamp. Some of 
these have the old Persian. stamp, and others have 
characters upon them which none have been able to 
decypher or explain. How came the old Persian coin 
to be scattered over the plains of America, and buried 
in the tumuli of the aborigines of the land? ‘There 
can be but one answer to this question ‘They must 
have been brought here by the first sett'ers, who inust 
have had communication with the ancient Persians. 
And what people except the Phoenicians and Jews had 
intercourse with the Persians at so remote a period of 
the world? 
r * * * . © * * #* « 
In Tennessee, on a rock on what is called the En- 
chanted Mountain, are said to be many curious 
tigures, cut in an ingenious manner. ‘The figures of 
the feet of men, women and children, aad likewise of 
many of the brute creation, are carved on the solid 
rock, and are represented to resemble the trail of a 
mighty, marching army. Among the figures is the 
track of a man of an enormous size. I have never 
been able to learn to what poiiit of the compass this 
army appeared to have been making, but [am inclined 
to believe that on examination it will be found to be to 
the South, or South-west. In what manner could a 
people, unacquainted with letters, have left a monu- 
ment so comprehensive, and so expressive of the 
events of an emigration as this? ‘This was a place 
ot general resort, and perhaps from some cause held 
sacred by many tribes. ‘The emigrants with their 
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tamilies, and with their flocks and herds, on their wa 
to expected milder regions, called at this consecrat 
place to pay their devotions for the last time, many 
friends and connexions were left behind, and perhaps 
thousands of their fellow citizens whom they wished to 
have follow them, were on distant excursions, and in 
places far remote. ‘They cou!d not write to intorm 
them of their expedition, and of their designs. They 
believed that some whom they had left would visit this 
place, see their inscription and follow them. By these 
characters they cou'd learn, that men, women and 
children, had departed, and by their footsteps they 
would know what course they had taken. By the 
tracks of the moose deer, buffaloe, bear, turkies, &c., 
they would readily perceive that they had taken their 
flocks and herds along with them. By the impression 
of the great foot, they would readily see that their 
great chieftain or king was their companion in their 
journey. 

Many facts to be witnessed in this part of our coun- 
try, induce us to believe that fifteen hundred years - 
here were many populous cities, and that the fertile 
country around was in as high a s‘ate of cultivation 
as it is at present, and that the inhabitants were not 
inferior in many branches of learning to the present 
cultivators of this luxuriant soil. 
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COL. CROCKETT’S TOUR. 


Messrs. Carey and Hart will publish, early in the 
present month, anew work written by Crockett, con- 
taining an acc unt of his late tour to the North and 
Down East, his object being “to examine the grand 
manufacturing establishments of the country, and also 
to find out the condition of the literature and morals, 
the extent of its commerce, and the practical opera 
tion of ‘The Experiment.” It has fur its motto the 
following very excellent remark : 

“ When thou dost read a book, donot turn the leaves 
only, but gather the fruit.” 

The work will no doubt embrace a vast fund of en- 
tertaining matter, ifwe may form an opinion from 
the fullowing extract which we have been permitted 
to copy. ‘The Colonel’s drolleries are irresistible. 

“ After dinner I went upon the deck, and saw the 
captain hoisting three flags. Says I,‘ What doves that 
mean ?” He rep] ed that he was under promise to the 
citizens of Philadelphia, if 1 was on board to hoist his 
flags, as a friend of mine had said he expected I would 
be along soon. 

We went on till we came in sight of the city; and 
as we advanced towards the wharf, 1 saw the whule 
face of the earth covered with people, all anxiously 
looking on towards the boat. ‘The captain and my- 
self were standing on the bow-deck; he pointed his 
finger at me, and the people slung their hats, and huz- 
zaed for Colonel Crockett. It struck me with aston- 
ishment to hear a strange people huzzaing for me, and 
made me feel sort of queer. It took me so uncom- 
mon unexpected, as 1 had no idea of attracting atten- 
tion. Bu: 1 had to meet it, and so I stepped on to the 
wharf, where the folks came crowding round, saying 
“Give me the hand of an honest man.” I did not 
know what all this meant; but some gentlemen took 
hold of me, and pressing through the crowd, put me 
up ito an elegant barouche, drawn by four fine horses; 
they then told me to bow to the people: I did so, and 
with much difficulty we moved off. ‘The streets were 
crowded to a great distance, and the windows full of 
people, looking out, 1 supposed, to see a wild man.— 
L thought I had rather be in the wilderness with my 
gun and dogs, than to be attracting all that fuss. [ 
had never seen the like before, and did not know ex- 
actly what to say ordo. After some time we reached 
the United States Hotel, in Chesnut street. I suppose 
they took me there because it was opposite to the 
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robbed bank, and which the robber’s call a “mon- 
ster,” so that the varmints might be near one another. 

The crowd had followed me, filling up the street, 
and pressing into the house to shake hands. I was 
conducted up stairs, and walked out ona platform, 
drew off my hat, and bowed round to the people. 
‘They cried from all quarters, “A speech, a speech, 
Colonel! Crockett.” 

— the noise had quit, so I could be heard, I said 
to them the following words. 


“ GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA, 


“ My visit to your city is rather accidental. I had 
no expectation of attracting any uncommon attention. 
I am travelling for my health, without tne least wish 
of exciting the people in such times of high political 
feeling. I do not wish to encourage it. [am unable at 
this time to find language suitable to return my grati- 
tude to the citizens of Philadelphia. However, [ am 
almost induced to believe it flattery—perhaps a bur- 
lesque. This is new to me, yet i see nothing but 
friendship in your faces; and if your curiosity is to 
hear the backwoodsman, I will assure you I am illy 
prepared to address this most enlightened people. 
However, gentlemen, if this is a curiosity to you, it you 
will meet me to-morrow, at one o’clock, I will endea- 
vour to address you in my plain manner.” So I made 
my obeisance to them and retired into the house. 

After night, when I could walk out unknown, I 
went up street or down, I don’t know which, but took 
good care not to turn any corners, for fear I might 
get lost. I soon found that the streets were laid off 
square. This I thought was quere enough for a Qua- 
ker city, for they don’t generally come up square to 
nothing; even their coats have a kind of slope, at least 
so they have cut Mister Penn’s coat in the capitol. 
This may be wrong, too, for I was told that when the 
man who made him first knocked off “ the kivers” of 
the house where he worked at him, he had cut out 
Mister Penn with a regular built continental cocked 
hat on; and it was so much langhed at, to see such a 
hat on a quaker, that as soon as Congress rose, he cut 
off his head, and worked on a new one, with a rale 
sloped broad brim. 

a 


Hours of Devotion: translated by Morris Mattson. 
Second edition. Philadelphia: James Kay, Jr. & 
Brother. 

We are gratified in being able to announce that a 
second edition of this truly valuable work has been 
called for by the reading community. This is a book 
that affords valuable and profitable entertainment to 
the reflective mind, and its popularity is a proof of the 
good taste of our citizens. ‘The translator appears to 
have bestowed much attention and labour upon the 
work, and he deserves high commendation for favour- 
ing the public with a production of such standard 
value. In addition to the extracts we have already 
made from “* Hours of Devotion,” we give the follow- 
ing, which cannot fail to be read with interest : 


FROM HOURS OF DEVOTION. 
BY MORRIS MATTSON. 
I, 


There are few who.do not engage in prayer. It is 
not confined to christians alone; but even the savage, 
who roams aiong the solitary streams of India, hum- 
bies himself before a superior being. Although he is 
enveloped in mental darkness, yet his heart 1s full of 
religion ; and if he lifts his voice in supplication to the 
stars, he will not be overlooked by Him who numbers 
even the flowers of the field. 

Il. 


Man, in a fit of excitement, rarely weighs the pow- 
ers of his mind, and therefore, every thing seems casy 
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te accomplish ; but when this enthusiasm has passed 
away, he finds how grossly he has been deceived. 


IT. 


In nature, every thing goes quietly and smoothly 
along. The day gradually changes into darkness, and 
the summer is mellowed by degrees into autumn. 
There are no fits and starts—no irregularities—but a 
regular and sure progression of all we behold. This 
is a lesson from which all may derive instruction. If 
man, therefore, would elevate his condition in a reli- 
gious point of view, he must, in the first place, root 
out the most dangerous of his vices. Ifhe is inclined 
to anger, he must lessen its violence; if he is a volup- 
tuary, he will deny himself his accustomed luxuries; if 
he is ambitious, he will learn to accord that praise to 
gaa which he has so exclusively claitned for him- 
self, 

1V. 


With every succeeding year there are some new 
traits developed in our characters, of which we were 
before ignorant. Therefore we must continually guard 
against those causes which might predispose us to evil. 
A virtuous youth may degenerate into a sinful man ; 
an amiable female into a dissolute woman. 


¥, 


What self-love often renders desirable, ceases to 
have a charm when we are more immediately associ- 
ated with God. In the light of holiness, we blush for 
the selfish hardness of our hearts, which, alone, can 
be sanctified by our devotions. 


IV. 


As we cast our eyes abroad, we behold innumerable 
worlds filling the immensity of space. The beings 
who dwell upon their surface, have, like us, their divi- 
sions of the day, and changes of the year. ‘To thena, 
our earth appears as a mere speck—a grain of sand 
upon the sea shore. And we people it—what are we? 
What is all our imaginary wealth and splendor ? What 
are all the thrones, the empires, and the legions of 
armed men, before whom we are accustomed to trem- 
ble ?—aye, tremble, while we scareely regard the Cre- 
ator who called them into existence. How exalted, 
and how insignificant—how mighty and how weak, 
does man appear at the same moment. 


VIL. 


Imperishable are all the works of the Creator! 
Nothing that we behold can be annihilated! The 
constituent parts of the universe may gradually decay ; 
but in this very corruption, we perceive the sources of 
new life. Every thing that disappears, is reproduced 
in anew form. There is an intimate connexion ob- 
servable throughout the whole natural world. The 
drop of water that falls to the ground, will in time find 
its way to the ocean, whence it is again taken up, and 
cast upon the earth. What unfathomable goodness is 
every day unfolded to our view! Century upon cen- 
tury has passed away, and yet every thing, save man, 
remains almost unchanged. The rose and the lilly we 
gather in our fields, are like unto those that bloomed 
in the gardens of the wise king, nearly three thousand 
years ago. ‘I'he birds and the beasts are the same now 
that they ever have been; the moon and the stars look 
down upon the earth with their wonted brightness and 
beauty. 

Vini. © 


When spring returns, all is |.fe, motion and activity. 
Every thing undergoes a change. Plants that were 
dead, are quickened into life, and all that had vanished, 
now re-appears. ‘The dismal and melancholy waste 
is clothed with flowers—and deserts of ice and snow 
are blossoming with the rose. But the history of a 
year, with its blossoms and fruits—sunshine and snow, 
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is bat the history of a single moment. ‘This seeming 
change is but an illusion. Noon and night; morning 
and evening; summer and winter—all exist at the 
same time. If we could take the wings of an eagle 
and soar away into the regions of space, then woul 

the globe we inhabit, (as it moves onward in its 
course,) appear to us with its light and shade, and all 
the varieties of the seasons at the same instant. The 
evening splendor of one country, is the morning light 
of its antipodes. One half the world is lost in slumber, 
while the other is busy and active. Here is quiet and 
repose—there is mirth and festivity. Here is the 
brightness of the moon; there the solemnity of mid- 
night. On one side we behold the earth covered with 
snow and ice, the inhabitants half benumbed with 
cold—on the other, the plains smoking, the plants 
withering, and the animals dying with the intensity of 
heat. In one place we see the blossoms of spring—in 
another, the ripe and mellow fruits of autumn. What 
order! what beauty! what enchantment! And this, 
in our limited views, we call the change of the seasons. 


a 


WORKS OF MRS. SHERWOOD, 


The Harpers of New York have just published the 
seventh volume of the works of Mrs. Sherwood, uni- 
form edition. It contains The Nun, Intimate Friends, 
My Aunt Kate, Emmeline, Obedience, ‘The Gipsy 
Babes, The Basket Maker, The Butterfly, Alune, 
Procrastination, and the Mourning Queen, all estima- 
ble in sentiment, and calculated to interest, instruct, 
and profit every reader. We know of no publication 
that we can more cordally recommend to the public 
patronage than these volumes. They should have a 
place in every library. 

This work may be obtained in this city of Mr. H. 
Perkins, Chesnut street. 


cp 


The memoirs of the celebrated thie!-taker Vidocq 
a second edition of which has been published by Ca- 
rey «2 Hart, abounds with interesting sketches of 
character and peculiar traits of human nature. We 
have been much amused by an introduction to Ma- 
dame Henri and her two daughters, whose discretion 
in the midst of incessant temptations, is truly remark- 
able. Vidocq thus speaks of the family : 

“For some time nothing was talked of but mur- 
ders, assassinations, robberies; and all those crimes 
were evidences of the presence of hardened villains; 
amongst them, perchance, might be some with whom, 
| had compulsorily associated when at Toulon. It 
was absolutely necessary to avoid them; for to come 
again in contact, would have given me much trouble, 
from the difficulty of not compromising myself, Rob- 
bers are like women, when we would escape their 
vices and their suciety, ali league against us to prevent 
it; all seek to retam the comrade who would fly from 
evil; and it is a glory for them to keep him in the 
abject state whence they themselves wish not to be 
emancipated, nor would allow others to escape. I 
ecalled to mind the comrades who denounced me at 
Lyons, and the motives that induced them to have 
ine apprehended. As my experience was fresh, I was 
very naturally inclined to profit by it, and be on my 
guard; and, consequently, went into the streets as 
seldom as possible, and passed nearly all my time in 
the lower town, at Madame Henri’s, where the pri- 
vateers boarded, and were accommodated with credit 
ou the strength of their respective prizes. Madame 
Henri, supposing she had ever been a wile, was now 


4° good-looking widow, and still attractive, though 
qshe owned to thirty-six. She had two charming girls, 
4ho, without forgetting themselves, yet gave hopes 
40 every jolly lad whom fortune tavoured. Whoever 


‘vent his money in the house, was a welcome guest ; 








and he who squandered most, was always first in es- 
timation with the mother and daughters, as long as 
his profusion lasted. The hand of these had been 

romised twenty times; twenty times had they been 

trothed, and yet their reputations for virtue had 
never been blown upon. They were free in conver- 
sation, but reserved in manners; and although their 


panty of mind was not unsuilied, yet not one could . 


oast of having induced them to commit a faux-pas. 
Yet how many naval heroes had been subdued by the 
power of their charms! How many aspirants, de- 
ceived by their unmeaning coquettries, had flattered 
themselves on a predilection which was to lead them 
to much bliss! And then, how could not one be mis- 
taken as to the real sentiments of these chaste Dianas, 
whose perpetual amiability seemed to ae the prefer- 
ence to the person last looked upon? ‘The hero of 
to-day was feasted, fondled; a thousand little atten- 
tions were evinced, certain little peculiar privileges 
permitted,—a_ kiss, for instance, on the sly ; a seduc- 
ing g'ance of the eye; economical advice was freely 
bestowed, whilst seeking to procure something extra- 
vagant ; they regulated the expenditure of his money, 
and as funds grew low, which wasa matier of course, 
they learned the fact of approaching penury by the 
well-timed proffer of a temporary loan; it was rarely 
refused, arid without evincing indifference or disgust 
they only expected that necessity and love would se 
the inamorato to seek new perils. But scarcely was 
the wind in the sail of the ship of the lover, and he 
was calculating the happy chances which would ulti- 
mately lead to a marriage, and the small loan which 
he had vowed to return an hundred fold, when already 
was his place filled by some other fortunate mortal ; 
so that in Madame Henri’s house, the lovers were 
constantly succeeding each other, and her two girls 
were like two citadels, which, always besieged, and 
always on the point of surrender in appearance, yet 
never yielded. When one raised the siege, another 
attacked the spot; there was illusion for all, and no- 
thing but illusion. Cecile, one of Madame Henri’s 
daughters, had passed her twentieth year; she was a 
merry one, a great laugher, and would listen without 
blushing to the broadest joke; and denied only the 
final surrender of the fort. Hortense, her sister, was 
much like her, only younger, and her character more 
natural; she some'imes said strange things; but it 
seemed as if honey and orange-flower water flowed 
in the veins of these two females, for they were so 
mild and gentle on all occasions. ‘There was no in- 
flammable material in their hearts, although they 
showed no repugnance to a pressing proposal, and 
evinced no astonishment at the familiarity of a sailor ; 
yet, be it said, they did not less deserve the surname 

stowed on the shepherdess of Vaucouleurs, as well 
as on a little town of Picardy.” 


SR 

Sa.tiy Curry’s Courtssip.—We have taken from 
the “ Recollections of a Housekeeper,” just publish- 
ed by the Harpers, the following simple, but touching 
accout of the love and courtship of one of Mrs. Pack- 
ard’s “ helps :” 

“ Well, Sally,” said I, smiling, “am I to lose you on 
Sunday night?” 

“fam afeard so, ma’am,” replied she, sliding be- 
hind the door. 

“ Don’t be ashamed, Sally,” said I. “I have shown 
you such an example of marrying one whom J prefer- 
red, that I am sure I cannot blame you.” 

Upon this Sally looked up, and I asked her how 
long she had known Mr. Curry. 

Sally began twisting a gold ring that was on the 
fore-finger of her left hand, and said : 

“* My mother, ma’am, was a poor woman in Salem, 
the widow of a sea-captain. He was lost on a voyage, 
and she fell sick, declining, like. I washer only child. 
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It was a very stormy night, a year ago, an my mother 
was very ill. I sent toa neighbour to say I was 
afeared she would’nt stand it. One neighbour sent 
back she daresn’t leave her baby, who was sick, but a 
young man who was boarding there, a sailor named 
Curry, a very decent person, would come and watch 
with me. Iwas thankful to see a living countenance, 
and said he might come and welcome. 

“That was my forlorn night; but Mr. Curry helped 
me asight. My mother was in a faint like all night, 

he was as tender as achild to her. Once he be- 
an to tell a sea story, to try to cheer me up, but he 
found he made me cry more, because it did’nt seem 
somehow respectful to tatk of the things of life by a 
death-bed, and he stopped talking, and only now and 
then, when he found he could’nt comfort me, nor raise 
her neither, he would fetch up such a pitying look, as 
if he wished he could. 
“ The day was just dawning when my mother seem- 
- to come to a little, and spoke right out, Sally, 

ar? 

“* What, mother ?* says I, and my heart beat as if 
it would come ches eg 
“* Ts there any body with you?’ says she. 
““* Yes, dear mother, a friend,’ says I whispering. 
“* Will he take care of you?’ says she, and she look- 
ed with a sunk eye full on Curry. 

“ Curry got right up, and came by the bed-side, and 
knelt down, and took her thin hand,and said, in a 
voice quite loud and solemn, ‘I will take care of her 
so help me God.’ 

“* She did’nt say another word, but just gave a kind 
of sigh, as it were, not sorrowful, but as if she was sa- 
tistied, and squeezed his hand, and so she died.” 
—<————— 


JourRNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INstTiITUTE.—The num- 
ber for January has just appeared, with its usual quan- 
tity of scientific matter, descriptions of new patents, 
&c. The articles on tanning by the liquor of tar and 
soot, and on making soap from wool, are curious and 
interesting. We extract portions of each. 


Process of Tanning Hides with Soot and Tar Wa- 
ters.—By Thomas Ashmore. 


Ist. In the process, may be used every kind of soot, 
produced either by the combustion of bones, and oth- 
er animal matter—or by that of wood, turf, or other 
vegetable substance—or by the combustion of tar, pit- 
coal, and other bituminous products: 

2d. Of oils, and other empyreumatic liquids, produc- 
ed by the distillation of various animal, vegetable, and 
bituminous matters : 
3d. Of every kind of empyreumatic gas, produced 
by the combustion, or the distillation of veyetable, 
animal, or bituminous substances : 

4th. Of every liquor with which the gases above 
mentioned have been washed, or with which they 
have been in contact. 


Preparation of Soot and Tar Waters. 


Soot Water.—The soot from the upper part of the 
chimney only should be made use of, as it is of better 
quality, and very preferable to that which is formed 
in the lower part. 

With one hundred pounds of soot, are mixed three 
pounds of quick lime; this mixture is put into a large 
tub, provided with a stop-cock, and having a double 
bottom; the soot and lime are mixed with a little cold 
water ; then boiling water is poured on, until the two 
waters amount to about forty-eight gallons; the whole 
is left to settle twenty-four hours; after which, as 
much of this liquor as can be ob‘ained, is drawn trom 
below into a vat, or other vessel. The soot is again 
mixed with a fresh portion of quick-lime and warm 
water, in which four pounds of sal-ammoniac are dis- 
solved. ‘This liquor, alter remaining twenty-four hours, 
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is drawn off as before, and the same process is con- 
tinued as long as the soot will yield a liquor whose 
value will cover the expense. 

The liquors thus successively obtained, as above, 
may be mixed together, or the weakest may be used 
in Se of pure water, with fresh quantities of soot 
and quick-lime, according to the strength wished for 
in the liquor; and even the first liquor, which is the 
strongest, may be rendered, if desirable, still stronger. 

Tar Water.—To every ten pounds of quick lime, 
the same weight of water is added, to reduce it to 
powder ; twenty-four pounds of vegetable tar is also 
added; the whole is then worked, so as to forma 
complete mixture. Then pour on about 120 gallons 
of boiling water, in which have been previously mixed, 
or melted, twenty-four pounds of sal-ammoniac. This 
mixture, stirred several times, and after remaining 
twenty-four hours, is separated from the settlings, and 
furnishes the tar water, which may be used. 


Preparation of Leather with these Liquors. 


To prepare leather with these liquors, the hair is 
taken from the skins, and they are worked in the usual 
manner; then instead of putting the skins into vats, 
as the tanners do, they are placed in a large tub, in 
which they are covered with soot or tar water, which 
has been rendered clear by filtering through sand, or 
some other filter; the skins are left, during twenty- 
four hours,in the liquor; they are then transterred to 
a tub of quick-lime and water, for twelve hours; after 
this, they are again put into the tar or soot water; 
and they are changed from one tub to the other, until 
they have acquired, internally, a deep brown colour. 

he time necessary for this operation depends on 
the thickness of the skins, the strength of the liquor, 
the temperature, and other variable causes. 

The skins, after having undergone this preparation, 
are taken out of the liquor,and exposed to a current 
of air, to dry them; they are then replaced in the soot 
or tar water, in which they remain torty-eight hours, 
at most; and coming out of water, they are immedi- 
ately put, during an hour or two, into the wate? of 
quick-lime, and removed alternately from the liquor to 
the lime-water, until they are completely converted 
ipto leather; finally, they are finished in the usua 
manner. 


Method of Making Soap from certain Animal Sub- 
stances. 


In manufactures, the refuse matter should be turned 
to account as far as possible. We propose, in the 
present article, to give directions for making a soap 
with the refuse matter of wool, cloth, &c. 

It is well known that, when wool is combed and 
prepared for spinning, small parts of it escape, and 
that in fulling and shearing cloth, also, small parts are 
separated. ‘These scraps should be cellected, to ex- 
tract from them a soapy substance, which, notwith- 
standing its softness and fluidity, is very fit for fulling 
and whitening. The following is the method of pre- 
paring it. 

Begin by making a strong ley of wood ashes, and 
add to it one-tenth of lime; pour on it warm water, 
until an egg will swim on the water, above the ashes; 
leave this mixture to settle for twenty-four hours, or 
more, if requisite, keeping the ley at the temperature 
of about 60° Fah. Pass this ley through a kind of 
sieve, made of tin plates, with a layer of straw, to 
prevent the ashes from passing with the ley. Pour 
this ley, when boiling, upon the particles of wool, at 
the same time stirring and boiling it carefully ; and 
place this new mixture on the fire, to be there boiled a 
second time. ‘The soapy substance begins very soon 
to thicken. Throw in particles of wool, until the ley 
is saturated with them, and ceases to take a grayish 
green colour. 
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The coarse parts of the shearing of cloths, and the 
hair of all kinds of animals, are not so readily convert- 
ed into a soap as the pickings of the combing and 
spinning of the wool. ‘Thus, when the former are to 
be used, they must be boiled in a much stronger ley ; 
when it is perceived that the ley is perfectly saturated 
with wool, and that it no longer changes it into soap. 
the operation is finished. After cooling, a soft and 
gelatinous soap is found at the bottom of the ketile, 
well adapted to various uses. 


Observations. 


Ist. The stronger and hotter the ley is, the more 
powerfully it acts upon the wool, and the quantity of 
soapy matter obtained from it will be increased; on 
the contrary, a weak ley will disengage only a part of 
the oily matiers of the wool, and produce a less per- 
fect soap. 

2d. ‘To obtain the same kind of soapy substance, 
threads of cloth, and other woo!len stuffs, may be used; 
also, hair of all kinds; but in the use of this latter, a 
much stronger ley is necessary. 

3d. When clean and pure substances are used, the 
soap produced from them is finer, and of better quali- 
ty. Itis therefore necessary to clean the pieces of 
wool intended for this use; they are to that end wash- 
ed in river water, to free them trom all impurities they 
may have contracted in the manufacturing. 

4th. If to the mixture in the kettle, common salt is 
added, as is practised in the soap factories, the soap 
will be thicker and firmer. 

5th. In case ot want of care and attention, dirty 
or dyed wools are used, the soap will have a dirty 
tinge, and will give the cloths a grayish colour. ‘This 
is of a small consequence in cloths of deep colours, 
but for white cloths, it is requisite that the soap be 
drawn from white wools. 

6th. Stuffs of deep colonred wools, when a soap not 
well managed is used, imbibe a disagreeable odour, 
which is dissipated when the stuffs are washed, and 
dried in the air. : 

7th. Soap prepared in this manner, may be used 
with the same advantage in the manufacture of mus- 
lins, cotton cloths, andother cotton fabrics; it may be 
used in place of common soap, in preparing stuffs be- 
fore dying. The grey tint they then take is not in- 
jurious, but becomes of advantage to them in certain 
colours, because stuffs of cotton then become more 
susceptible of receiving the colour that it is wished to 
give them. 

8th. It fat substances are added, or waste oil, or 
grease, the soap is more oily, firmer, and dissolves 
more readily. We know of a large factory, where 
no other soap is used. 

<> 


It is announced in the last number of the Boston 
Galaxy, that the two editors of that paper disagree on 
the subject of Phrenology—one being a believer in 
that science, and the other not. 


eoaseeeasicllitenntieansisie 


f'amuy Muinstret.—A semi-monthly journal, de- 
voted to the interests of musical education and sa- 
cred music, has been commenced in New York, by 
Mr. Cha'les Dingley. The price is two dollars a 
year. The object of the editor is a good one, and 
the first number of his journal presents a very respect- 
able appearance. 

ny 

VovaGE or THE Poromac.—The Messrs. Harpers, of 
New York, have in press, and will very shortly pub- 
lish, a work entitled: “The Voyage of the United 
States’ Frigate Potomac, under the command of Com- 
modore John Downes, during the circumnavigation of 
the Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833 and 1834. 
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Including a particular account of the engagement at 
Quallah Battoo, &c. & & By J. N. Reynolds.” 

Mr. Reynolds served as private secre:ary to Com- 
modore Downes, on board the Potomac, and in that 
capacity had before him ample materials for preparing 
the present work. It will no doubt prove a publication 
of much value. The specimen sheets and engravings 
which we have seen, satisfy us that the style of the 
work, in all respects, will be in the highest degree 
creditable to the American press. 

or 

Tue Boox or Nature.—Number 7, of the second 
volume of this periodical, now rapidly advancing to a 
close, has part appeared, with its usual complement 
often quarto engravings. The subjects of Natural 
History embraced in this number, are various and en- 
tertaining—among others we find, the Ourang Out- 
ang, long-armed Ape, and several other varieties, 
four species of the Peasant, the Hornbill, Beef-Eater 


Mattle Bird, the Eel-shaped Serpent, seven varieties Of 


= Sucker, Entomology, Conchology, Zoophytes 
c. : 

The second volume of the Book of Nature will be 
completed by the publication of five more numbers.— 
The two volumes will then constitute one of the most 
aang § works on Natural History extant. The num- 

ers from the commencement may be obtained at this 
office. 
ae | ica) 

Mr. P. Emmons, has issued proposals for publish- 
ing by subscription, a sketch of the life and character 
of Mr. Van Buren. A similar work is said te be in 
preparation by Col. Crockett. 

an 


FRANKLIN Lisrary.—No. 6, of this periodical, has 
appeared, containing a continuation of Hood’s new 
novel of Tylney Hall. This is one of the cheapest 
publications in the country, as it reduces the price of 
popular novels from one dollar, to about 25 cents. 
Bulwer’s “Last Days of Pompeii,” is published in 
numbers 3 and 4, with the conclusion in number 
five. Chappell & Co. No. 63 Chesnut street, are the 
agents for the work in this city. 


a 


Key & Bddle are about to publish a work under 
the title of “‘The Home Book of Health and Medi- 
cine,” designed as a fam ly adviser for parents and 
heads of families. It promises to be a book of sub- 
stantial merit. 

encom preaicnman 


THE LAW LIBRARY. 


The February No. of this popular and valuable pe- 
riodical has already been issued, and contains the con- 
clusion of the valuable treatise of Watson, commenc- 
ed in the number for January, on “'The Law Relat. 
ing to the Office and Duty of Sheriff: comprising the 
whole of the Duties, Remunerations, and Liabilities 
of Sheriffs, in the Executive and Return of Writs, &¢, 

” 


The Law Library is issued in large monthly num- 
bers, at $10 per annum, by Mr, Littell, Law Publisher, 
George street, under the editorial super.ntendence of 
John Purdon, Esq. of the Philadelphia Bar. 


ne 
DUNGLISON’S ELEMENTS OF HYGIENE. 


A handsome edition of this work, in large octavo, 
has just been published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
of this city. It will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
library of the general reader, aswell as to that of the 
practitioner of medicine, for whose benefit it is-especi- 
ally intended. ‘The work comprises a full investiga. 
tion of the influence of atmosphere and locality, 
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change of air and climate, seasons, food, clothing, 


exercise, sleep, corporeal and intellectual pursuits, on. 


human health, with suggestions {or its preservation 
The high standing of Dr. Dunglison, as Professor in 
the University of Maryland, will no doubt secure for 
the work the attention it merits. 


memes pomeranian 
CHITTY’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


An American edition of Chitty’s practical treatise on 
Medical Jurisprudence, has just appeared from the 
same press. This is a work of established merit, and 
the publishers have acted wisely in bringing it before 
the public. It is designed to aid the researches and 
investigation of physicians, lawyers, legislators, 
judges, magistrates, officers in the army and ravy, 
and private gentlemen, and furnishes a condensed 
view of Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Medical Jurisprudence, and Police. It is 
embellished with engravings and wood cuts, in illus- 
tration of the various parts of the human body. 





NEW WORKS. 
List of books in press by E. L. Carey & A. Hart, in 
continuation of their list in our January No. 

Tough Yarns, a Series of Naval Tales and Sketches 
to please all hands; by “ ‘he Old Sailor.” 

Col. Crockett’s Tour to the North and Down East; 
written by himself. 

Sketches on Irish Highways, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Two Hundred Receipts in Cookery ; by Miss Les- 
lie, 3d edition. 

Blake’s Conversations on Botany ; 4th edition, with 
coloured plates. 

Sharpe’s Le:ters and Essays; 1 vol. fine edition. 

Mathematics for Practical Men; a new edition, 
corrected and im »roved ; by Olinthus Gregory, L.L.D. 

Life of Col. Crockett ; by himself; 13th edition. 

Traditions of the American War. 

Key & Hiddle have in press, and are preparing 
for publication. 

The Book of Science, a Familiar Introduction to 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, adapted to the 
use of schools. . 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of the Prevailing Re- 
ligious System of Professed Christians, with an intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. M. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece. Revised from the twelfth London 
edition, with thiriy engravings, by Atherton. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome, to which is prefixed an introductory 
to the study of Roman History, and a great variety of 
information throughout the work, on the manners, 
institutions and antiquities of the Romans, with ques- 
tions for examination at the end of each section. 

History of the United States. K. & B. have in pre- 
pepe, such a History of the United States as has 

en long and loudly called for, by Teachers and Pa- 
rents. It will be written by a gentlemen very favour- 
able known as a historian, who is eminently capable 
of making a book that will, in every respect, satisfy the 
wants of the public. The style of getting up will be 
the same as Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s England, which, 
the publishers are happy to say, has met with the decid- 
ed approbation of Teachers and Parents. 

Sacred History of the Deluge, illustrated and cor- 
roborated by evidences derived from tradition, my- 
thology and Geology ; adapted to courses of Scripture 


WORKS IN PRESS, 








Study, in Colleges and higher Seminaries, and to gen- 
eral use, by Francis Fellowes, A. M. 

An Etymological Dictionary ot the English Lan. 
guage, on a plan wines § new) by John Oswald. Re. 
vised and improved by J. M. Keagy 

Manuva! of Classical Literature, from the German of 
John J. Eschenburg. With additions; by Protessor 
Fiske of Amherst College. 

An Analytical Digest of all the reported cases de. 
termined in the House of Lords, the several Courts 
of Common Law, by 8S. B. Harrison, Esq. of the 
— Temple. Barrister-at-law, second edition. In 
3 vols. 

Traits of Indian Character, as generally applicable 
to the Aborigines of North America. 

Select Speeches of the Right Honorable William 
Huskisson, and of the Right Honorable William 
Windham. Edited by Robert Walsh, Esq. with a bio- 
ezaphical and critical introduction by the editor. In 
} vol. 8vo. 

American Oratory, one volume octavo, to be com. 

rised of the speeches of Patrick Henry, Fisher Ames, 

illiam Pinckney and others. 

The Family Book of Devotion, containing a Ser- 
mon and Prayer for every Sabbath Evening in the 
year ; together wither Prayers for Morning and Even. 
ing Devotions, and for Seasons of Domestic Affliction. 
Selected and arranged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Importance of Family Worship, by the Rev. Her- 
mon Hooker, A. M. 

Home Book of Health and Medicine, being a popu- 
lar treatise on the means of avoiding and curing di- 
seases, and of preserving the health and vigour of the 
body to the latest period : including a full account of 
the diseases of Women and Children, &c. 


Passage of Musket Bullets through the Human Body. 


A number of curious cases of the progress of mus- 
ket balls from the place were they were first lodged, 
have been chiardel by military surgeons, We have 
heard of a very rema:kable case, where the musket 
ball struck the forhead above the nose, and having di- 
vided into two halves, one half went round beneath 
the skin, on the rtght side, and the other on the left, 
advancing in contact with the skull. Wedo not ask 
our readers to believe the poetical edition of this fact, 
that the two half bullets met again behind, after hav- 
ing performed the circuit of the head in opposite direc- 
tions. and, advancing with a slightly diminished force, 
united, and killed an unfortunate man who stood in 
their way; but the fact of the splitting of the bullet, 
and the advance of each half in opposite directions is 
unquestionable. ‘The singular progress of a musket 
bullet from the forehead to the throat has been record- 
ed by Dr. Fielding. At the first battle of Newbury, 
in the time of the civil wars, a medical gentleman was 
shot near the right eye. ‘lhe skull was fractured 
at the place; but though the surgeon could see the pul- 
sation of the brain beneath the wound, yet the bullet 
had turned to one side, and could not be discovered. 
Various bones were discharged from the wound, the 
mouth, and the nostrils. At the time of the second 
battle of Newbury, the wound healed, and could not 
be kept open; but about twelve years afterwards, 
when the doctor was riding in a cold dark night, he 
felt a pain on the left side of his head, about the “al- 
monds ot the ear,” which occasioned a partial deaf- 
ness. Having stopped his ear with wool, he was sur- 
prised one day, in March 1670, by a sudden puff or 
crack in his ear, when all that side of his cheek hung 
loose, as if it had been paralytic, and a hard knot 
was felt under the ear. Various tmours now appear- 
ed about the throat, and in August 1672, the bullet 
was taken out of the throat, near the ponum Adami. 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 
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